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Arter the violence of the St. George’s Election, in which 
two Conservative candidates stood against each other and 
where it was seen that without any organization 


= ti and with only three weeks’ campaign, a good 
— - independent candidate, like Sir Ernest Petter, 


could poll over 11,000 votes, the two wings 
of the Conservative Party signed a truce, and letters were 
exchanged at the end of March between Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, then the Chairman of the Conservative Party Organiza- 
tion, and Lord Beaverbrook, who has been the head and 
front and moving spirit of the Conservative revolt against 
party apathy on Imperial matters. Mr. Chamberlain invited 
him to formulate his policy. This he did in a letter written 
on March 27th :— 


“IT have consistently endeavoured to persuade the 
Conservative Party to press for the greatest attainable 
measure of Empire Free Trade, or if you prefer, Empire 
Economic Unity. To this end I would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of working in agreement with you.” 


Lord Beaverbrook then asked to be 


“assured that the programme of the Conservative Party as it stands 
to-day proposes to develop a policy of increasing not only manufacturing 
production, but also of increasing wheat and general agricultural 
production at home, and that it will seek to achieve this policy by 
the most efficient and practicable method ; that is to say by quotas, 
prohibition of or duties on foreign foodstuffs ? ” 


That is the crux of Lord Beaverbrook’s letter, which is a 
long one, containing an assurance of his willingness to work 
on these lines. His letter ended by the telling phrase: 
“The cause is infinitely greater than the quarrel.” 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN answered at once cordially. 


‘“‘T have received your letter with great pleasure. I have 
discussed its terms with Mr. Baldwin and he 
Mr. Chamber- authorises me to say that you have correctly 
stated the Conservative policy in regard to 
agriculture. It is his intention to employ, for 
the development of Home Agricultural production, all, or any 
of the methods you enumerate, as they may best effect the 
object aimed at; and to ask the electors for a mandate for 
that purpose.” 


Nothing could be clearer than this profession of faith. 
Late as it is in the day to have a strong programme, still it 
is better late than never. Lord Beaverbrook will, we trust, 
continue his efforts. He is a very powerful influence both 
on platforms and in the House of Lords. It is a great thing 
for the Conservative Party to have secured an ally of this 
calibre. It is a pity that any effort to refine on or re-word 
this programme. should be attempted by Unionist Front 
Bench men. The Socialist and Liberal enemy is only too 
delighted to exploit seeming divergencies from a programme 
which they realize would sweep the country. But there has 
been a certain amount of “ explaining’ and to counter this 
Lord Beaverbrook wrote to the Morning Post on April 17th 
as follows :— 

“‘ I deprecate and deplore the appearance of dissension in Conserva- 
tive quarters. The present bickering seems to me quite unnecessary. 
The issue is so clear. 

“ After consulting with his colleagues, Mr. Chamberlain agreed to 
ask for a mandate from the people to impose duties on foreign food- 
stuffs. He also undertook to ask for a mandate for quotas and 
prohibitions. 

“This is the whole case. Let us ask for our mandate and we 
shall get it. 

“If we begin to apologize for it, we shall lose it.” 


And so say all of us. 


THE course of events shows us that Mr. Baldwin may be 
called upon at any time to form a Government. It is true 
that the Liberals are holding on to their seats at present, 
but the situation is uncertain from day to day, and the 
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crisis may come next week or not till next year, nobody can 
tell. It is said that Mr. Baldwin has an aversion to new 

faces and that, in spite of his personal liking 
ol a for younger men, he runs a risk of not reju- 

venating his Cabinet when the time comes, he 
is believed to have an aversion to that drastic process, so 
necessary in every household, known as spring cleaning and to 
any general disarrangement of his life such as the importation 
of new furniture implies. All the same, he must bring himself 
to face the situation and further to obtain all the elements 
of support which he can, in the hard struggle ahead. He 
will need the help of all Conservatives and all supporters of 
Conservative policy if he is to carry out the tremendous 
programme of regeneration necessary to preserve the country 
and the Empire from disaster. He will need to leave some 
of the less energetic old colleagues behind; he will need a 
vastly smaller and more businesslike Cabinet. Our readers 
know that we favour a Cabinet of five, with the spending 
Departments all outside. They will read these views once 
more in another part of the Review. But assuming the old 
model is adhered to, we suggest that the following is an 
excellent example of how all classes of Conservatives could 
be represented in a really businesslike model Cabinet, with 
fourteen members instead of twenty-one :— 


The Cabinet 
Prime Minister att ... Mr. Baldwin 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
Lord Chancellor... ... Lord Hailsham 


Lord President of the Council 
and Leader, House of : Lord Salisbury 
Lords 

Home Secretary ... ... Sir Robert Horne 


Foreign Secretary and) 
Lord Privy Seal | Lord Lloyd 


Dominions Secretary ... Sir Henry Page Croft, Bt. 
Colonial Secretary ... .... Mr. Esmond Harmsworth 
War Secretary ven ... Mr. Duff Cooper 

India Office ... ‘ee ..» Mr. Churchill 

Air Minister ... ity ... Mr, Amery 

Admiralty ... te ... Lord Hartington 

Board of Trade ... ... Lord Beaverbrook 


Ministry of Labour ... Lord Eustace Percy 
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The above represents every shade of opinion in the Con- 
servative Party and brings in the new blood that is essential. 
A seat would have to be found for Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, 
whose ability would very quickly be appreciated if he once 
were given a chance of showing it, while his inclusion would 
be a fitting tribute to the Imperialism of the Harmsworth 
Press. Mr. Churchill’s presence at the India Office would 
be a guarantee that the interests of India would be con- 
sidered before those of Gandhi, and Sir Henry Page Croft’s 
appointment to the Dominions Office would notify the other 
British nations that we really, at last, meant to work with 
them. Lord Beaverbrook, welcomed by such colleagues, 
would put all his amazing energy into the helping of British 
and Empire trade. 

We commend our Cabinet both in personnel and numbers 
to Mr. Baldwin’s notice. 


On April 8th, Mr. Baldwin moved a vote of censure on the 
Government for their failure to deal with unemployment. 


The scene was set for a full dress affair and 
there was some uncertainty as to how the 
Liberals would vote. Sanguine people even 
going so far as to suggest that Mr. Lloyd George’s party 
might vote according to some principle. The suspense was 
heightened by the Liberals declining to say how they meant 
to vote, until Mr. Johnston, the present Lord Privy Seal, 
had made his speech in reply to the attack. This made the 
evening mildly exciting, but there can have been no real 
doubt as to what the majority of the Liberals would do, and 
so there was no emotion when, having heard Mr. Johnston’s 
hopes for the future of electricity and rationalization, Mr. 
Lloyd George, after conferring with his followers, announced 
that ‘“‘ just this once more” he would support the Govern- 
ment. He had the cheek, in defence of his policy, to compare 
himself to a great man, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who, with a 
band of Liberal Unionist followers kept Lord Salisbury in 
power to prevent the Empire from being disrupted by 
Gladstone and the Irish Party in 1886. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
motives are different. He votes to keep the Government in 
in case something may turn up to assist his party, which is 


The Vote 
of Censure 
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moribund ; anything would do, so long as it enabled the 
Liberals to hang on a little longer to the seats which will 
leave them if things go on as they are. The person who 
much more resembles Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in analogy, is 
Sir John Simon, who while he profoundly differs from the 
Conservatives on many points realizes that he differs even 
more profoundly from the present Government of Socialists 
and Spendthrifts, and who also is aware that the character 
of Liberal politics and of politicians has been much modified 
in recent years. The commencement of the downward trend 
began, our older readers will remember, with the Marconi 
Case. 


THE penury of character and principle of the Liberal Party 
may be gauged by the speech recently made by Lord Grey of 
Falloden at the annual meeting of the Liberal 
Council on April 14th. In this speech, Lord 
Grey is reported (Z'imes) to have said that 
“any pact or alliance with the Labour Government, or any 
promise to them or agreement with them to keep them in 


office for a certain time or until a certain event in the future 
had taken place would be disastrous.” 


He then went on to say that the Government all the same 
should not be turned out at present by the Liberals, although 
its legislation had been bad, had hampered trade, and was 
more expensive than the country could afford. Later on in 
the same speech Lord Grey said that the Liberals must fight 
for economy. 


Now what is a Liberal voter in the country to make of 
this advice? He has probably long since ceased to believe 
all Mr. Lloyd George says, but Lord Grey is a mandarin of 
the pre-Marconi issue, his character is above reproach. That 
it is a vacillating one may be seen by anyone who reads the 
tragic records of July, 1914. But he is in spite of this still a 
considerable figure in the councils of his party, and yet this 
advice, to blow hot and cold day by day in Parliament, is 
the only lead he gives them. Has he, like other mandarins 


in other parties, totally forgotten the electorate ? It would 
seem so. 
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The Sunday Times of April 12th contained an account of 
the Condition of Liberalism written from the inside. It was 
called ‘‘ Drifting to Extinction.” The proprietors of the 
Sunday Times were (perhaps they still are) Liberals, so that 
this paper is likely to be well informed, and the article bears 
all the signs of inside knowledge. 


‘“* Writine from long experience of the working of the Party 

organization and with full knowledge of present conditions,” 

says the writer, who signs as An Old Liberal, 

“ Drifting to “I venture the prediction that, after the next 

Extinction ” election, Liberalism will have finally ceased to be an 
effective Parliamentary force. 

“North, south, east and west the party is visibly wilting away. 

There are half a dozen seats in North and West Wales that, for the 

present, may be regarded as safe. In Scotland, mostly in the north, 

there are, perhaps, half a dozen more. In the light of the many by- 

election results during the past two years—with two exceptions, each 

one of them a Liberal disaster—not one English Liberal seat is safe.’ 


And he goes on to point the moral of the sixteen by- 
elections since May, 1929, four not contested, all the others, 
except two, disastrous to the Liberal Party. 


“Look at the figures! The Liberal poll was reduced by 73 per 
cent. at Twickenham ; 45 per cent. at Brightside (Sheffield) ; 47 per 
cent. at Central Nottingham ; 39 per cent. at Bromley ; 68 per cent. 
at East Bristol ; 60 per cent. at East Islington ; 59 per cent. at Fareham ; 
26 per cent. at Salisbury ; 42 per cent. at Pontypridd ; 29} per cent. 
at Sunderland. All the main types of British constituencies are 
included in this list: London suburban, commercial, manufacturing 
and agricultural.” 


“THE Election in 1929,” continues the Old Liberal, ‘“ ex- 
hausted the Party’sfunds. Staffs were cut down. Magazines 
were stopped. The Publications Department 
is without a grant from Party funds. Every 
branch of the organization is weakened by the 
extreme financial stringency, nor is there any likelihood that 
needed funds will be supplied.”” (Our italics.) 

But what has happened to Mr. Lloyd George’s personal 
fund which was said to run to millions? And now that he 
is said to be a rich man, can he not do something for his 
Party ? 


The Liberal 
Party Funds 
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Our Old Inberal goes on to say that local Liberal organiza- 
tions are derelict in a large number of constituencies. They 
have ceased to function. He further adds that the fight has 
gone out of the Liberals over Free Trade as to which the 
Party leaders are disillusioned. ‘Two years ago they were 
chortling over the prospect of a General Election on Free 
Trade. ‘ By far the best issue for us,’ they said. That 
they still think so, I very much doubt. Their hour is past. 
And they know that failure to make effective reply to the 
challenge is fatal. ‘No Free Trade, no Liberal Party!’ 
The next General Election promises to destroy both.” 

But is it not because the Liberal Party has stuck to an out- 
worn economic formula and has refused to study modern 
conditions as they are, that the Party is doomed as other 
parties who could not move with the times have been before ? 
By anchoring the country to an economic idea which other 
nations have abandoned and which no one nation can realize 
by itself, the Liberal Party is more responsible than any other 
for the plight of our industry in these days. They have been 
proved to be wrong, they have misled the country, and they 
must take the consequences. 


Our readers are aware of the fact that we do not admire the 
Conference habit as practised nowadays between Nations. 
We think these assemblies more often mis- 


oa a chievous than not and more likely to generate 
Cris, trouble than to create good feeling between 


countries. We had no doubt as to the un- 
wisdom of the Naval Conference last year, and though 
we would much rather be wrong, instead of right on such a 
matter, it is clear even to conference-mongers what a hash 
was then made of the European navies by the game of 
interference as played by our pacifists. 

The Naval Conference last year ended in an agreement 
between Great Britain, Japan and the United States of 
America to limit their navies to a certain standard until 
1936. This left Great Britain in a position of considerable 
danger as regards France and Italy, should they begin to 
build ships on a large scale, and a proviso was therefore put 
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into the agreement saying that the triple programme would 
be affected in the event of Franco-Italian increased building. 

This year a great parade was made of certain visits paid 
in March by Mr. Henderson, the Foreign Secretary, to Paris 
and Rome, and tremendous claims were put forward for a 
‘new naval agreement ” said to have been reached between 
France and Italy. On this the German Government woke 
up. The Germans wanted to know whether France had 
been ‘‘ allowed ” to increase her army, if she was no longer 
going to build ships. In order to please the Germans, the 
Chancellor, Dr. Briining, and the Foreign Secretary, Dr. 
Curtius, were invited to Chequers on May Ist to have the 
‘“‘ situation explained.” All the Geneverites and Pacifists 
who were in the know were delighted by this move and the 
chance it gave to the men who did not fight for their country 
to embrace the former enemies of Britain. The General 
Public, on the other hand, were not informed as the German 
visit was kept secret. 


At this point our pro-Germans were dished by the announce- 
ment of a Plan for a Customs Union to be adopted between 

Austria and Germany. The Plan was seen 
The German- to be almost identical with the first German 


pinnae Customs Union (Hesse Darmstadt and Prussia, 


Union 1828) and everyone remembers that Prussia 

consolidated her Customs with each German 
State before finally joining forces with them in the creation 
of a United Germany. France and Czechoslovakia therefore 
realised at once what was in the wind, and that a Political 
Union was the true aim of the two Germanic powers. A 
Union, by the way, forbidden by two peace treaties and also 
by an agreement signed at Geneva in 1922. 

The Germans and Austrians said that their scheme was 
economic and not political, but this deceived no one out of 
England, where a band of self-blinded people exist who 
believe what Germany says. In other countries it was 
remembered that the Prussian-Hesse Darmstadt, 1828, 
Customs Union was accompanied by a secret treaty, as is 
probable in this present case, where the new Customs Union 
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itself has been almost exactly copied from the original 
model. 

Germany’s neighbours were intensely stirred by the news 
of the Customs Union. This new evidence that Prussia 
is what she always has been has knocked spots out of the 
Locarno-ites, and has seriously affected M. Briand’s position 
as the author of a Franco-German rapprochement and a 
proposer of the United States of Europe. Monsieur Briand’s 
Committee to study the economic Federation of Europe was 
on the eve of meeting in Paris, and the Germans timed their 
bomb with great nicety. The Hendersons and Briands at 
once bleated to the Germans about the League of Nations, 
and that they must submit their Customs Unions to that 
body. 


THE Germans have no wish to do this, so they merely answered 
that they would like to know if the Chequers party was on 
or off. Mr. Henderson and Mr. MacDonald 
The Fat said ‘‘on,” but on May 8 and following their 
2 change of plan news of the Chequers matter 
“leaked out.” Whereupon the French accused 
our Government of wanting to make terms with the Germans 
behind their back—as they very likely did. Mr. Henderson 
is hankering after a disarmament conference in London, 
where, no doubt, more quarrels and more trouble would be 
fostered, and the Germans, quite at home in any world of 
mischief-makers, would do all they could to set their former 
enemies against each other. This has always been their game 
and Faux comme un Prussien, is an old French proverb. 


The French and Italians have now fallen out over Mr. 
Henderson’s wonderful arrangements for their respective 
navies, and France has announced the building of more 


warships than were proposed in the agreement reached in 
March. 


In the Sunday Times of April 12th, Mr. Wickham Steed 
quoted a passage from a very distinguished and influential 
Swiss paper, the Journal de Généve. This is an ardent 
Peace Conference paper, and, being Genevan, a keen up- 
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holder of the League of Nations, that source of so much 
wealth to Swiss hotel-keepers. The paper said bluntly that 
Continental observers do not trust Mr. Ramsay 
Europe MacDonald and his colleagues. They thought 
Distrusts . 
MacDonald the Naval Conference grossly mismanaged— 
they would view very doubtfully a disarmament 
conference under Mr. Henderson in London. The Swiss 
paper says : 

“‘We do not believe that the League Council can think 
seriously of choosing the representative of a Great Power to 
preside over the Disarmament Conference, and still less of 
making London its meeting place. The experience of the 
London Naval Conference was not encouraging in this respect, 
and nobody wishes to see Mr. MacDonald go from one person 
to another, saying different things to each of them, and thus 
creating irreparable misunderstandings.” 


In commenting this passage, Mr. Wickham Steed causti- 
cally remarks “ not everybody in Europe is directly interested 
in seeing the Labour Government lengthen its days by pre- 
siding over one Conference after another in the British capital,” 
But in any case the conference-mongers, the nosey-parkers 
and the pro-Germans have had a set-back which may teach 
all but the invincibly ignorant how very dangerous it is to 
perpetually play with national susceptibilities in the eternal 
game of interference and how very much better it would 
be for the Nations to leave each other alone. When we are 
through this phase in our history, future ages will marvel 
that we in Great Britain survived, if we do survive, this era 
of perpetual nagging and worrying about other people’s 
business at a time when we have so much to occupy us at 
home. 


A GENERATION of Britons has grown up which, we are told, 
takes little interest in the Great War and less in its origin. 
They are consequently easily misled on the facts, 

psu and a library of books has been written for 
the express purpose of misleading them, while 
active and persistent influences on the Press, in the City and 
Society, are busy playing the same game, some from sheer 
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ignorance and others from interested motives. The common 
object is to whitewash Germany and to represent her as the 
victim of circumstances for which other Powers were at least 
as responsible as the Fatherland. In Germany itself there 
is a vast propaganda on what is termed the “‘ War Guilt lie” 
with the object of securing a revision of “the iniquitous 
Peace Treaties,” and by inculcating hatred of the Allies to 
prepare the ground for a war of revenge. For foreign Pacifists 
—who profess to love Peace—to encourage this propaganda 
is imbecile, but then they usually are imbecile and cause 
more wars than they prevent. The National Review has 
never varied from the view that Germany was the arch- 
culprit in 1914. The Great War came because, on a careful 
review of the situation, the German Government deemed 
the moment favourable for the establishment of German 
hegemony over Europe. A military promenade to Paris 
would be followed by a military picnic in St. Petersburg, 
with Pacifist England looking on. War was, in fact, the 
German Policy as much as Peace was the British Policy. 
Pro-Germans on both sides of the Atlantic resent this view. 
It has, however, recently received striking and wholly un- 
expected confirmation from a German of the Germans, 
Prince Bilow, for many years the Imperial Chancellor and 
an unrivalled authority on the facts, outside and inside. A 
noteworthy letter in The Times (April 20th) signed 
*‘ Politicus,” calls attention to the Prince’s Memoirs, from 
which extracts are quoted that make us long for more. Here 
is something for the Whitewashers to put in their pipes and 
smoke. 


“On July 25th, 1914 (writes Prince Biilow) it was still 
possible for us to avoid war. It would have been sufficient 
to declare at Vienna that in no case would we authorise the 
rupture of relations between Austria-Hungary and Serbia 
before having ourselves examined with care the Serbian 
reply, that if Austria proceeded to military operations against 
Serbia without our authorisation it would be at her own risk 
and peril, that we should not come to her assistance, that we 
should abandon her to her fate. After examining the Serbian 
reply we should have declared that we noted with satisfaction 
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that, thanks to the wise advice of the Great Powers, the 
Serbian Government had subscribed to almost all the Austrian 
proposals. We should have proposed at the same time to 
submit the points still in dispute to the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague. 

Instead of following this course, says the Chancellor, 
to please Austria, to safeguard its prestige and honour, not 
to wound the pride of his Apostolic Majesty, they (7.e., 
Bethmann and Jagow) obstinately rejected all England’s 
proposals for a conference, with the result that they and we 
appeared hostile to any pacific settlement.” 

This is the very A.B.C. of the crisis. Instead of restraining 
Austria, “‘ the predominant partner” in the Austro-German 
Alliance egged her on in every possible way and pledged 
German support in all eventualities. 


PrincE BuLow writes enthusiastically on the efficiency of 
the German mobilisation and the ardour with which young 
Candid Germany went to the front. But he asks the 

awkward question: ‘‘ Why did we declare war 
against Russia as early as August Ist and in such haste ? ” 
To this he gives the damning answer that Bethmann-Hollweg 
(then Imperial Chancellor) wished to give an anti-Tsarist 
appearance to the War in order to disarm any Socialist 
opposition. Germany’s declaration of War against France 
on August 3rd is admitted to have been based upon “ gross 
falsehoods”’ which the French easily disproved. In a 
critical passage quoted at some length by The Times corre- 
spondent, the ex-Imperial Chancellor thus discusses the 
invasion of Belgium which, after the defeat of the German 
Army on the Marne, was seen to be a huge blunder. We 
reproduce what is undeniably one of the most important 
and authoritative statements made since the War : 


“It was past doubt that our invasion of Belgium and the 
subsequent violation of the sovereignty and neutrality of 
this country and of the treaties signed by us and respected 
by the whole world for a century were an act of the highest 
importance. This mistake was further aggravated by the 
incredible speech which- Bethmann-Hollweg made on 
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August 4th, 1914, in the Reichstag. Never, perhaps, has 
a statesman responsible for the security and safety of a great 
people pronounced in an hour of the utmost gravity a more 
clumsy and more disastrous speech. Before his own country 
and before the entire world, the chief of the German Govern- 
ment—and not of France or Belgium—declared that in 
invading Belgium we were committing an injustice, but that 
necessity had no law. I shall never forget the moment when 
I read this speech, for I have rarely experienced such anguish. 
I understood what the common people and children mean 
when they say: ‘My heart stopped.’ I felt that by this 
solemn declaration we had foolishly lost all the imponderables, 
that by this inexpressibly stupid harangue we ranged the 
public opinion of the whole world against us.”’ 


Prince Biilow continues : 


“And on the very evening of this disastrous day in his 
interview with the English Ambassador, Sir Edward Goschen, 
the Chancellor of the German Empire treated as a scrap of 
paper the international treaties on which was founded the 
neutrality of Belgium. Since July 5th, 1870, when in the 
legislative body the phrase ‘with a light heart’ escaped 
from Emile Ollivier, President of the French Council, never 
had a more fatal word been spoken. After having pro- 
nounced this word in a public sitting of Parliament, Ollivier 
had no other resource than to try in vain to excuse himself 
in a big book. For Bethmann-Hollweg, who let slip his 
stupid phrase in a ¢éte-a-téte, it would have been much simpler. 
One need not be a Machiavelli to understand that, if Bethmann 
in a moment of moral collapse had really spoken this unhappy 
word, the interest of the State (la raison d’EHtat) and the 
supreme interests of the nation made it his duty to deny it 
immediately and categorically. It would then have been a case 
of one man’s word against another’s; the ‘no’ would have 
had the same value as the ‘ yes.’ ” 


In some respects this closing passage is the most illumi- 
nating as illustrating the value of a German démenti which 
simpletons outside the Fatherland are apt to take seriously. 
Prince Biilow has, however, rendered a service to Europe and 
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America by his candid analysis of German policy which 
should put a stopper on the Propaganda against which we 
have constantly protested. 


On April 12th, Municipal Elections were held in Spain. While 
the country as a whole voted for the monarchial candidates, 

the big towns were swept by a wave of 
-~ ssh Republicanism which caused immediate and 
2188-0 staggering results. The day after the voting, 

Don Alfonso, King of Spain for forty-four years, 
after a short day of the briefest of pour parlers with his 
Ministers and others, abandoned his throne, drove to Carta- 
gena by road, and embarking upon a Spanish ship of war 
steamed to Marseilles. 

The Queen of Spain and four of her children, the sickly 
heir, unable to move save on a litter, the deaf and dumb 
Don Jaime, her two young and charming daughters, were left 
in the palace in Madrid, where they had the humiliation of 
knowing that the Republican flag was flying over their heads, 
and where, as the new provisional Republican Government 
had removed the guards, they remained all night in dread 
of the violence of the mob who were shouting in the courtyard 
below. The palace in Madrid has no gates or railings. It 
is an L shaped building and the Queen’s apartments were in 
the top of the L, overlooking the public place. Once the 


King had gone and the guards were taken away, this unhappy | 


party of women and sick and helpless young people must 
have shivered in terror through the hours of darkness and 
dawn, wondering what their fate was going to be. Queen 
Ena is a brave woman, but she had with her two helpless 
sons, the Prince of the Asturias and Don Jaime, while the two 
girls must have added to her fears. Queen Ena was a first 
cousin of the Empress of Russia, whose fate, and the fate of 
whose children, shocked the world. What must not have been 
her sufferings during that terrible night ? 

The next morning she, her sons and daughters, attended 
by a small suite, went by train from the Escurial station 
to the French frontier, which they reached safely, and so 
on to Paris, She was mobbed in the Gare de l’Orleans on 
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her arrival, though she was quite evidently in a condition of 
deep distress, by indiscreet French Royalists. The French 
Government, however, behaved with courtesy and Queen Ena 
was greeted by officials sent to meet her. In the meantime, 
the King on his warship had not been heard of, and as he had 
not sent any message there was some doubt as to where he 
was. However, shortly after the Queen’s arrival at the Hotel 
Meurice, where she was staying, she heard by telephone from 
King Alfonso of his safe arrival in Marseilles, where he landed 
at dawn on April 15th, accompanied by his cousin Don 
Alfonso de Bourbon-Orleans and a servant. As he was not 
expected by the French authorities, there was no one to meet 
him, and he took a taxi to an hotel in the Cannebiere, travelling 
on to Paris the same evening. Here a tremendous ovation 
greeted him at the station, partly due to the natural sympathy 
for his position, but largely organised by the Camelots du Roz, 
a French loyalist association attached to the newspaper 
the Action Frangaise. 


Tuus within three days, from April 13th to 16th, the Spanish 
monarchy was dismissed, and the sovereigns and their children 

separated and reunited on French soil. -The 
oo shock in Europe was overwhelming, and the 

situation is not yet fully understood. Why 
King Alfonso should have capitulated after only municipal 
elections and should have surrendered as swiftly as he did we 
do not know. He is a man of high physical courage, and he 
must have particularly disliked the appearance made by such 
a flight, while the leaving of his helpless family while he 
drove to safety must have been peculiarly distasteful. We 
have not heard the story of April 12th and 13th in credible 
form yet, but although we do not know the detail of those days, 
there, is no doubt as to some of the root causes of the King of 
Spain’s failure to maintain himself and the monarchy in his 
country. The first and most important reason was that he 
was not latterly trusted by the Conservative politicians, the 
monarchists. He had let down the Conservative Ministers 
who from time to time had served him, and above all, he had 
failed to support General Primo de Rivera, the best man 
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Spain has found in our generation to serve her. Now, if the 
King has been distrusted by Socialists and Republicans only, 
that would not, alone, have been his undoing. Socialists 
and Republicans exist in order to overthrow kingdoms, but 
when once the Conservative element in society began to think 
that they could not trust him, however monarchial they 
might be, and to think that they would rather have any King 
but Alfonso XIII, then the situation became very serious, 
and the monarchy with the King was endangered. If hier 
eldest son had been stronger, Don Alfonso might have been 
asked to abdicate in favour of the Prince of Asturias, but 
this—in view of the Prince’s health—was impossible. Tile 
only conceivable successor to King Alfonso was his third son, 
The Infante Don Juan, a sailor, and the difficulty of making 
any arrangement which passed over the other two seemed 
to be unsurmountable, although every combination by which 
Alfonso XIII could be dismissed and the Spanish monarchy 
preserved, has been canvassed in Spain during the last year 
or so. 

The Press in this country and in France has been too apt 
to say that the Spanish monarchy fell because of General 
Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship; the reverse is the truth. 
The dictatorship nearly saved the monarchy. It would 
have quite saved it had the King been steady in policy and 
principle, and had he stood by the man who had stood by 


him. 


THERE appear now to be two Republics in Spain—the 
Spanish and the Catalan—each with a provisional president 
and Government. But although nothing is 
yet definitely settled, and cannot be settled 
until Parliamentary elections are held, it 
seems likely that the two Republics will ultimately become 
one. The Provisional head of the Spanish Republic is Senor 
Alcala Zamora, appointed by the Revolutionary Committee 
in the following terms : 


After 
the Revolt 


‘The Provisional Government of the Republic has taken 
office without any formalities or bureaucratic opposition of 
any sort. The people have raised it to its high standard, and 
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its authority is derived from the support of the people through- 
out Spain. By virtue of this power, the President of the 
Government of the Republic assumes immediately the 
functions of Chief of State with the express consent of the 
triumphant political forces and the will of the people, who 
knew before the municipal elections the composition of the 
Provisional Government of the Republic.” 


The Catalan Republic has at its head the veteran Colonel 
Marcia, and in the case of Catalonia the Revolution has the 
deep-seated springs of Nationalism to feed it. 


THE people of the towns of Spain danced and sang all night 
on April 13th and all day on the 14th ; they greeted Republican 
exiles with immense enthusiasm, they pulled 


a ah’ down statues of Kings and broke them, while 
Nest. . the Provisional Government in day and night 


session issued ukases and delivered themselves 
of the over-used platitudes of Revolutionary appeal. It is 
rather pathetic to see all the out-worn and discredited phrases 
being trotted out at this stage of the world’s history for the 
deluding of a people not yet aware of their hollowness, a people 
still in the primitive stages of statue spoiling as a means to 
political virtue. 


The Revolutionary Government is largely composed of 
former Republican agitators, professors, writers and such ; 
they seem to think that starting a Republic in a country 
where peasants are still largely monarchial is so easy that 
they had better look for as much trouble as they can. They 
therefore, on April 15th, proclaimed equality of all religions. 
By this means they have upset and ruffled the Roman 
Catholics, and as there are no other religions in Spain they 
have not pleased anyone else. They have also denounced 
an Italian Treaty negotiated by Primo de Rivera, and 
have rendered their northern neighbours, the French, rather 
apprehensive. The French know all about revolutions and 
statue-breaking, and they also know that it takes more than 
the Farandole and the Marseillaise to make a stable Republic. 
Altogether the well understood and steady texture of Spanish 
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foreign policy has changed to a hurrah’s nest of the most 
tangled kind. Italy is uneasy as well as France, and it is 
not possible to see into the future. Fortunately, there have 
not yet been internal disturbances of any magnitude. Many 
prisons were broken open and prisoners were released. They 
have in some cases been caught again. Aristocrats have been 
chased into Gibraltar and France, but there has so far been 
little outrage. The world now waits on events. 


Tue French Press is disappointed in Gandhi. True, he has 
penetrated without other clothing than spectacles and a 

blanket into the presence of the Viceroy and 
——e that he has set all India by the ears owing to 

the weakness of the Government during Lord 
Irwin’s regime. True that he shows every sign of also 
becoming Lord Willingdon’s old man of the sea, after being 
Lord Irwin’s, according to the witty phrase of The Times 
correspondent. But while not disputing Gandhi’s talent for 
agitation and giving him full credit for Oriental political 
arts and crafts, the French say that this is all very well, 
every Oriental village is full of men possessing these talents 
if they are allowed to develop them. But that Gandhi 
claims to be a Mahatma and a Mahatma is supposed to do 
surprising things, like annihilating distance and sitting in 
mid-air on nothing visible. Now, say our neighbours, 
Gandhi does none of these things. If he had been wafted 
into the presence of Lord Irwin on his blanket or, while 
apparently in a trance in India had walked into 10, Downing 
Street to see Mr. MacDonald, there would have been more 
in it. But a man who has to travel like any bagman in a 
train or steamer should not, they think, be allowed to give 
himself the airs of holiness assumed by this astute politician. 
Airs which enable him to pose before Asia and America as 
a holy man do not in any way deceive France. 


On April 18th, Lord Irwin sailed from Bombay, leaving India 
in charge of his successor, Lord Willingdon, who has no easy 
task before him. For Lord Irwin is the last of the old 
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Viceroys and Governors-General who have governed since 
1856. He has abdicated for his successors. When he 
' arrived in India in 1926 violent Indian National- 
Lord Irwin : ‘ : ‘ P 
ism was quiescent, and Gandhi was in prison 
and discredited. In 1931 the major claims of Indian Nationalism 
have been recognised in England by the British Government 
and Gandhi is not second even to the Viceroy himself. This 
is Lord Irwin’s work, although he was much encouraged 
by all those who wish to see England severed from her 
oriental Empire. There will be endless controversy as to his 
reign, but one historic fact remains—he, more than anyone, 
has given India back to the Indians—or rather to the Gandhis. 
For Lord Irwin has centralised Indian aspirations in Gandhi 
and has created the Gandhi legend. Whether Gandhi can 
sustain this without his viceregal helper time will show. 
Lord Irwin had a cordial send off. He is a very likeable 
and a very sincere man. The future verdict on his works 
will vary according to whether people think that we ought 
to hold India for the benefit of the Indians or let it lapse into 
civil war and chaos for the benefit of the Gandhis and their 
like. 


THE cynic will reflect in future upon the strange fact that 
the most vehement churchman ever sent to India as Viceroy, 
— Lord Irwin, is the one whose policy has 
Halisons imperilled the Christian missions in that 
country. Gandhi, the lawyer and professional 

agitator, who Lord Irwin has regarded as the sovereign 
representative of the Indian peoples and who has, under 
Lord Irwin’s régime, been allowed to usurp the power without 
the responsibility of government, recently said that Christian 
missionaries would be no longer required or even tolerated 
as Indian Religions sufficed for India. Gandhi himself is 
a Hindu, that is the largest sect in his country. If we are 
to gauge the seriousness of leaving our Imperial work in 
India, of clearing out lock, stock and barrel, for that is the 
end of the Curtis-Chelmsford-Montague-Irwin policy, let us 
consider what we are doing. India’s religions suffice for 
India, do they? Let us look for a moment at Gandhi’s 
religion, the religion of the largest group—numbering 217 
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millions.* Fortunately, we have a very good witness. In 
1925, an American woman, Miss Katherine Mayo, a capable 
and well-qualified observer, was moved to go to India to 
see for herself what was the state of affairs. Why were the 
Indians so backward, were the British not to blame for 
this ? Miss Mayo had no bias in favour of the English, 
she is an American and was therefore brought up in an anti- 
British atmosphere. She went to India very ready to blame 
us. She saw the Indians at home. The Hindus made a 
great effort to impress her favourably. She was not 
impressed, she was appalled by what she saw, and her book, 
Mother India,} caused an immense stir. The facts she dis- 
closed have never been shaken. We will quote a few about 
the Hindu religion, Gandhi’s. 

Miss Mayo was taken by a devout Hindu to see the 
sickening rites of the Worship of Kali, goddess of destruction. 
She saw the shrieking kids killed in the Temple and the 
women and dogs licking their blood from a filthy floor. A 
hundred and fifty to two hundred kids were killed in this 
temple daily, the pious Hindu proudly told her. 


But blood and filth are mild affairs compared with other 
Temple practices. 


Moral 


Garenstion ‘““In many parts of the country . . . the 


little boy . . . is likely, if physically attractive 
. . . to be regularly attached to a temple, in the capacity 
of prostitute. Neither parent sees any harm in this.” 
Child marriage (or prostitution) is part of the Hindu 
religion. Little girls have to marry before puberty, or a little 
girl may be presented to the local Hindu temple. Here is 
the story of what occurs :— 


“The little creature is delivered to the Temple women, 
her predecessors along the route, for teaching in dancing and 
singing. Often by the age of five, when she is considered 
most attractive, she becomes the priest’s own prostitute and 

. she is held always ready for the use of men pilgrims 
during their devotional sojourns in the temple precincts. . . . 


* 1921 Census. Whittaker. 
+ (Jonathan Cape. Life and Letters, Series No. 5.) 
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Her parents, who may be well-to-do persons of good rank 


and caste, have lost no face at all by the manner of their 
disposal of her.” 
So much for the moral conduct of Hindu priests and 


pilgrims. 


THE records of the hospitals show what happens to little 
girls given to adult men at this tender age. Miss Mayo 
quotes them. They are fearful, and it is 
certain that not one girl in a thousand dares 
go to hospital. The reasons for this slaughter 
of babes for the satisfaction of lust were explained to her 
by a high caste orthodox Brahman scholar. His daughter, 
if he had one, must marry before nine or, according to the 
Religious law, he, the father would become an outcast as 
well as the child, and this means that no other Brahman of 
his caste would eat or drink with him or marry into his 
family. All social existence would end and, when he died, 
no one would bury him. Ina future life his punishment would 
be still heavier. The little girl, who is unmarried, must be 
driven into the forest, no Hindu must give her food or help, 
or he would share her curse. 

Mother India should be read by everybody who is 
interested in the fate of India. Miss Mayo went ready to 
lay the blame where it is due. She found herself praising 
the only saviour of India, the British. She shrank from no 
horror in her effort to get at the truth, and the horrors are 
piled up in her book. No one who has read the Old Testament 
can fail to see that the Jews were fighting evils such as those 
of Hindu-ism, as it is practised to-day in India. The only 
restraint on the orgy of vice and horror is the British Raj. 
No wonder Gandhi wants to get rid of the British, for, rescued 
from beastliness there is now a Christian community of four 
million souls. They are in a hopeless minority in India, as 
are even the Mohammedans,* who have one God, a manly 
religion and a strong code of behaviour. 


The Religion 
in Practice 


Lorp OLivier has done a public service in calling attention 


in the columns of The Times to the conditions prevailing 
* 68 millions. 
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in the West Indies owing to the deplorable policy of the 
British Government. Our most devoted and in many ways 
: most valuable Colonies denounce as “ sordid 
ag lee ng and unjust ” the Imperial policy which leaves 
them to starve. They probably do not 
realize that this policy is not due to neglect, but is part of 
the scheme to bring Revolution to as much of the British 
Empire as possible. Messrs. MacDonald and Snowden are 
revolutionaries. They have expressed a wish to see us 
“* follow Russia,” and we know something of how the Russians 
are governed. 

Lord Olivier points out that the anarchic policy of the 
British Government is leading to sweating of the worst kind, 
and here we may say that this is a bitter comment on the 
Webbs and their ponderous works on the improvement of 
humanity. For Mr. Sidney Webb is now disguised as Lord 
Passfield, he is Colonial Minister, and is the author of the 
present state of affairs. He has admitted that it is very 
serious, but he proposes no remedy, and is apparently content 
with things as they are. Lord Olivier says: ‘The West 
Indian criticism of the statesmanship of Mr. MacDonald’s 
Government is, in brief, that it does not realize, as Mr. 
Chamberlain will always be respected for having insisted and 


as the West Indian Sugar Commission* of 1897... un- 
compromisingly pointed out, that excess cheapness of sugar 
in the British home market due to foreign bounties . . . is 


too dearly purchased at the expense of that large section of 
His Majesty’s West Indian and other Colonial subjects 
dependent on sugar production.” 

There is no more to add to this. The policy of Free Trade 
has committed no graver crime than the ruin of the magnificent 
West Indies. 


THE Court of Inquiry set up by the Government to inquire 

into the causes of the loss of the R.101 reported on April 8th. 

Sir John Simon was the Chairman. The 

Report was unanimous and its conclusions are 

clear. They have not been seriously challenged, and as to 
* Lord Grey of Fallodon served on this body. 
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the final cause of complete disaster and loss of life, the fire, 
it is obvious that without this crowning calamity the end of 
the R.101 would have been very different. 

When the R.101 started she carried with her the future of 
airship building as we practise it in England. She crashed 
within a few hours of her start, carrying with her the hopes 
of the lighter-than-air enthusiasts. The Report clearly 
shows that she should not have started in the weather she 
faced on this first voyage. She was known to “ fly heavy ” ; 
there had been trouble with the cover which had to be patched 
before she started. She was known to lose gas. 

Lord Thomson, the Minister of Air, fixed the date of 
the start. The Government were wallowing in the trough of 
their own mishandling of the Imperial Conference, and it 
was important to the Ministers to create an impression of 
success in some department. The air officers’ position was 
very difficult. Could they have advised caution? Anyhow 
they do not appear to have done so, although it must have 
been evident on that evening of storm and rain that a start 
was very dangerous for a great vessel that could stop nowhere 
between Cardington and Alexandria. “It is clear,’ the 
Report says, “that if those responsible had been entirely 
free to choose the time and weather, that the R.101 would 
not have started when she did.” 

There were three distinct phases in the disaster. The 
first dive, the regaining of position, and the second fatal 
dive. The control room knew that the ship was doomed 
from the moment that she recovered from her first dive, for 
she ceased to answer to the elevator. Loss of gas accentuated 
the drop, which more elevation would be needed to counteract, 
and this she could not get. A sudden gust of wind may have 
driven her down: The Court were “ unanimous that the 
disaster was caused by a substantial loss of gas in very 
bumpy weather.” 

The Report stated that the fire was caused by an electric 
spark entering a mixture of air and hydrogen. Probably 
no airship will ever again fly with hydrogen. 

So much for the immediate causes of the accident which 
led to such a tragic loss of life. 
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It was no business of the Court of Inquiry to study the 
policy which spent millions on these vast gas bags. It is 
now seen to be mistaken, after the event, after the loss, after 
the appalling disaster. Before this had occurred, the many 
people who foresaw nothing but misfortune from our air 
policy could not get attended to. We have yet to have an 
Air Minister who has a true perspective in air matters and 
who can place a correct valuation on the relation of this new 
arm in warfare to other arms, and to see this new element 
in civil life in its proper proportion. 


THe Americans are already beginning to speculate on next 
year’s Presidential Election, and from now onwards Washing- 
ton politics will be dominated by electioneering 
considerations. The Republicans usually 
win, being better tacticians than their op- 
ponents, but as the “ Party of Prosperity’ they are at 
present heavily handicapped by the tremendous slump which 
set in about a year and a half ago and shows few signs of 
abating. This has naturally affected President Hoover's 
personal prestige. He enjoyed a greater reputation before 
his election than he has since, and there has been widespread 
disappointment with a régime from which so much was 
expected. He has always had enemies among the politicians 
and has made not a few more during the past two years. 
Whether he will be the Republican standard bearer in 
November, 1932, we cannot say, nor can we guess which 
party will win. It depends on what happens during the next 
year and a half. The Democrats are busy discussing their 
“Presidential timber.” The Times Washington corre- 
spondent stated on April 3rd that the expected deficit this 
year would be £160,000,000, and that the Democrats were 
optimistic as to their prospects, even going so far as to believe 
in a revival of the “ Wilson Doctrine ” though it is frankly 
recognized that the entry of the United States into the 
League of Nations is no longer practical politics, so we may 
hope that illusionists and delusionists on this side of the 
Atlantic will no longer try and deceive simpletons into 
thinking otherwise. There is an ‘“ underground conflict ” 


The U.S.A. 
Presidency 
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between the supporters of Mr. Roosevelt, the Governor of 
New York, and Mr. Owen Young for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, while “‘ there is some talk, and significant talk,’ of Mr. 
Newton Baker who was Secretary of War in the Wilson 
Administration and “ the inheritor of the Wilson tradition.”’ 
In this connection The Times correspondent disinters a 
speech by Mr. Newton Baker delivered five years ago, which 
we reproduce as a real curiosity as it is almost unheard of 
for an American politician to express any appreciation of 
Great Britain who is the bugbear of most of them. Certainly 
President Wilson would have been wholly incapable of 
expressing such sentiments as he scarcely said a civil word 
about us during his long visit to Europe. Mr. Newton Baker 
was speaking on the subject of War Debts in 1926 and 
described the settlement with this country as “‘ a magnificent 
disaster.” He continued :— 


“More than this England is our friend. Proud and 
powerful as we are, her policy and her friendship have pro- 
tected us during long years of our experiment in democracy. 
. . . We owe her nothing in dollars for this, but it is to our 
interest as a civilized people that England should be strong 
enough to continue the mission which has placed her as 
guardian on every savage frontier throughout the world and 
made her weight felt in the counsels of the nations for order 
and peace with justice in international affairs. For this 
reason it was bad policy for us to permit England to assume 
the burden involved in our settlement, and the dollars she 
pays will be dearly bought if they prolong by a day the 
recovery of England and her Colonies from the sacrifices 
they made in the World War.” 


This was both eloquent and courageous, but we fear Mr. 
Newton Baker will have to liberally water his wine before 
he becomes President of the United States. 


At the end of March, Mr. Lang, the Socialist Premier of 
New South Wales, announced that, while his State would pay 
interest on the loan raised in America, he had not provided, 
and did not intend to provide, for the service of the much 
jarger sum due to English creditors on April Ist. The Federal 
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Government of Australia on this, offered assistance, which 
was rejected by Mr. Lang with a good deal of incivility. He 

made it clear that he had a sense of griev- 
Australiaand ance towards the Mother country for her loan, 
the Debt : a ‘ 
Repudiation | 20d he said some very uncivil things about 

those people in England who had invested in 
Australia. The whole affair had an unpleasant taste, although 
everyone who was acquainted with Australia and the Austra- 
lians knew that the outburst was not characteristic, and that 
the great Dominion, not being one of the Southern States of 
America, would honour her signature. 

And so it proved. Payment was punctually met at the 
Westminster Bank on April Ist by the Federal Government. 
Everyone who admires our stout-hearted Australian cousins 
was sure that there would be no default, and that those in 
this country who had trusted Australia would not be dis- 
appointed. 


ALL parties cordially congratulated the Dominions Minister, 

Mr. Thomas, for a wise and generous decision to assist the 
Australian Federal Government recently taken 

nae gg by the British Government and announced in 
the House of Commons on April 15th. 

When the war debt of the Australian Government was 
funded in 1921, the Australian Government expressed a 
desire to help the British Government by bearing the whole 
cost of the Australian war effort. The repayment, under 
this arrangement amounted to 54 millions (of which rather 
over 14 millions was repayment of capital) for 36 years. 
The question of varying the terms have been recently pressed 
by the Commonwealth Government, in view of their special 
economic troubles. ‘* The British Government,” Mr. Thomas 
is reported to have said (Z'imes), “had replied that they had 
the same difficulties, but would nevertheless agree to post- 
poning for two years the repayment of capital and extending 
by two years the period of total repayment.” All parties 
applauded this decision. Upon a member asking whether any 
condition “‘ such as the carrying out of the reforms suggested 
by Sir Otto Niemeyer were attached to the offer.”” Mr. Thomas 
replied, of course, that the offer was unconditional. 
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In the meantime the Australian Federal Government is in 
trouble. They came into power on a wave of promises 
which have not been fulfilled; the ghastly 
blunder of the general return to the gold 
standard in order to please America has hit 
Australia as hard as any country in the world, and the 
Australian pound is in its boots. The Australian Banks 
are now warning the Federal Government that “the point 
is being reached beyond which it will be impossible to provide 
further financial assistance unless there is a definite change 
for the better.”’ 

Mr. Theodore, the Federal Treasurer, answered this on 
April 17th in a long reasoned statement, in the course of 
which he pointed out with considerable effect that 

“The Australian Banks, particularly the Commonwealth Bank, 
cannot escape their share of responsibility for this matter, so far as 
it effects Australia, for they blindly followed the overseas banks in 
pursuing a policy which forced Australian prices down in consonance 
with slumped prices in overseas countries. If, instead of starving 
the community of credit, they had pursued a policy of sustaining 


industry until it could adjust itself gradually to the altered economic 
conditions, Australia could easily have weathered the storm.” 


Mr. Scullin 
in Trouble 


We, in England, whose financial experts led the way 
in an orgy of economic and currency folly, cannot reproach 
Australia for her plight, for our own is as bad. 


APPREHENSION has been aroused in many quarters by the 
prolonged visit of Mr. Montagu Norman, the Governor of the 
miscalled Bank of England, to the United 
States. His tours are shrouded in mystery 
and occasionally made under an assumed name, and with 
results detrimental to British interests, which, indeed, may 
be said to rarely come within the purview of the court of 
that Bank’s directors, if we may judge by the movements 
and attitude of their Governor. We never hear of Mr. 
Norman visiting a British Dominion or condescending to 
view Lanarkshire, Tyneside, Lancashire or South Wales, or 
any other of our stricken industrial districts, where the effects 
of his monetary policy are writ large. He is an Inter- 
nationalist without Imperial or national outlook, and only 


Apprehension 
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feels at home among International Financiers, whether in 
Washington, New York, Berlin or Paris, but he forgets that 
the foreign associates whom he is perpetually consulting 
regard Finance primarily from the standpoint of their own 
country and its domestic interests. That is why England 
usually has the worst of any arrangements that may be 
made on Mr. Norman’s missions abroad. Such, however, is 
his ascendancy in la haute finance of London and his influence 
over the invertebrate ignoramuses who generally occupy 
Downing Street, that his commitments are accepted as a 
matter of course. He has been the chief adviser of British 
Governments since the War, and a worse adviser for a great 
industrial community it would be impossible to imagine. He 
escapes all overt responsibility, as he is never called upon to 
give any account of his stewardship, which is as responsible 
for our lamentable plight as any other factor. By saddling us 
with the Gold Standard in 1925, after a winter visit to New 
York, he dealt a deadly blow both at Great Britain and the 
British Empire, while this same crazy policy of deflation— 
and its Siamese twin, the demonitisation of silver—is largely 
responsible for the chaos in China and the anarchy in India. 
What mischief he may have been up to in recent weeks we 
cannot guess, but we share the apprehension of Industrial 
England as to the probability of some fresh gaffe. 


THE unemployed figures do not show improvement. The 
uncounted mount up too. The stories of middle class starva- 
tion are pitiful. Among journalists alone the 


ere distress is great. Our daily papers are all 
the Dole of them reduced in size. All papers have fewer 


advertisements. What has happened to the 
men and women who supplied that greater bulk of newspaper 
material ? They are having a very poor time. The employ- 
ment exchanges are busy—handing out the dole, which is 
often drawn by the totally work shy and slack, often, but by 
no means in the majority of cases. People talk the greatest 
nonsense about the dole, no subject appears to lend itself 
with greater ease to legend, and there are two favourite 
legends, one Liberal-Socialist and one Conservative. The 
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first is that all dole drawers are thirsting for work.and are 
miserable when reduced to cigarette smoking at the corners 
of streets, the second is that all dole drawers are living on the 
fat of the land with higher wages for doing nothing than they 
ever had before. Let us examine these legends a little 
closely. The first presupposes pure virtue in all insured 
manual workers. Well, the frauds are frequent and a whole 
large class of their perpetrators will do nothing as long as 
we let them draw money for nothing. We have helped in 
their demoralisation, cases are numerous, especially among 
the women, girls and boys. Numerous but by no means in a 
majority. That is the truth about the Socialist legend. Now 
about the Conservative legend which supposes that dole 
drawers are all more flourishing on the dole than they were 
on wages. That is true about those unskilled labourers who 
have large families, but if an unemployed man is unmarried, 
what then? He gets 17s. a week, a woman 15s., compare 
this with even low wages for a man or a woman ? 

And how about the skilled worker? The skilled worker 
also gets 17s. or 15s. a week on the dole, and even with a 
large family gets much less than his wages. Take an engineer 
earning £5 a week—what if with a large family he does get 
£2—what does he feel about this? Take the skilled woman 
shop assistant. She earns £2 to £2 10s. a week—she drops 
to 15s. on the dole, or 22s. if she is supporting someone. 
How does she feel about that, what does that reduction mean 
to her? The fact that people who don’t ever mean to work 
are getting public money only embitters this better class, who 
see everything being done for the wasters and slackers and 
nothing for the intelligent and industrious worker. 


THE death of Lord Stamfordham, private secretary to the 
King, occurred on March 31st after an illness of several weeks 
and a severe operation. Lord Stamfordham 
was in his 82nd year. He had been attached 
to the Royal family ever since 1880, when he 
became assistant private secretary to Queen Victoria. He 
had his training under a remarkable man, Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, who was one of the ablest men who served Queen 
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Victoria. Lord Stamfordham, then Sir Arthur Bigge, became 
her private secretary in 1895. On the death of the Queen 
in 1901, he became private secretary to King George, and 
remained with him for thirty years. The post is one, the 
importance of which is not often realized by the public, no 
limelight being shed on the personality of the King’s private 
secretary, who can be, if he has it in him, a man of great 
influence, as he is literally the porte-parole of the Monarch. 
He has both to see and to hear everything in the political 
world, and the King must necessarily be very much guided 
by the reports he receives through this most confidential of 
all his servants. 


Lord Stamfordham was, by his tact and personal charm, 
well qualified to be the mouthpiece of King George whenever 
he had to take a message to anyone. Whether he advised 
well, we shall not know, and no one will know until the 
history of our time comes to be written, but he never made 
an enemy, and in the close circle of the Court he was the 
confidant of everyone. It should never be forgotten that 
King George has had a harder and more difficult game to 
play than King Edward or Queen Victoria. The latter never 
in her long reign had a Prime Minister whose first object 
was not to uphold the Monarchy and whose veneration for 
the person of the Sovereign was not deep. King George has 
never had a single Prime Minister with these views, and he 
has had at least three—Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald—who professed no devotion at all 
to the institution of the Throne; indeed, the two last have 
on more than one occasion expressed open contempt for the 
hereditary principle, while of the two Conservative Prime 
Ministers who have served him, one (Mr. Baldwin) allowed 
the monstrous Balfour Report to go through, which made 
the position of the King impossible as between different parts 
of the Empire. Under these circumstances, King George has 
needed a private staff of exceptional ability, and to have 
among them men who will guard the dignity of the Throne 
from being impaired. They should watch vigilantly over 
such matters as honours. Such a knighthood as that bestowed 
on Mr. Norman Angell should be impossible, and they should 
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not forget that the prerogatives of the Crown which safe- 
guard our constitution tend to become atrophied from want 
of use. 

Sir Clive Wigram, who succeeds Lord Stamfordham as 
private secretary, is, like him, a soldier, and also, like him, 
popular with all and sundry. He will have a difficult time, 
and it may be hoped that he will have enough strength of 
character, wisdom, and foresight to enable him to safeguard 
and assist the King in the hard times ahead. 


Tue Church Army enters its fiftieth year in May, 1931, and 
the occasion will be marked by the pinning of a “ seventh 
star”? on the uniform of Prebendary Carlile, 
poaedeey the Founder of the movement, by H.R.H. 
the Duchess of York. Each star worn on 
Church Army uniform represents seven years of work in the 
Church Army. 

Westminster was the sphere chosen for the Church Army’s 
first work, and there it encountered opposition from those 
it desired to benefit—opposition and even violence which 
seems almost incredible in the present day. All the workers 
suffered, and the leader was so badly injured by roughs 
that for six months his life was almost despaired of. In time, 
and in spite of this bad beginning, homes for ex-prisoners 
and for the destitute were established. In them, the Church 
Army has always worked on the principle that the inmates 
should, by means of their own work and moral regeneration, 
re-establish themselves in normal life. In the eighteen- 
nineties, the value of these homes was so well recognised that 
the Church Army was granted special facilities for work in 
prisons, the missioners having free access to the prisoners 
in their cells. 

The Great War changed the Society’s development, 
there were fewer criminals for one thing, but it brought 
opportunities for useful service in Recreation Huts and 
Centres in all parts of the world. Since the War, the Society 
has been rebuilt on sound lines; modern social legislation, 
for good or ill, has altered much of the necessary work, but 
the Church Army goes on. 
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In his 85th year, Prebendary Carlile can look back upon 
a record such as few men are spared to see; and he could, 
if he wished to retire, sing nunc dimittis with a heartfelt joy 
in the work he has accomplished for humanity. Our best 
wishes go to him for many years of happy life and successful 
endeavour. Too many influences now make for the supine 
acceptance of Doles ; everyone who feels that this dole policy 
is disastrous, should be grateful to the efforts of those like 
the directors of the Church Army, who stand for self-reliance 
and endeavour. 


Tue stroller in London can always find something to look 
at in the kaleidoscope of humanity all around him, from 
the vacant flappers gazing into the shop 
windows as they stroll along sucking sweets 
with the usual ‘‘ She said,” and I “ said,” 
and “I told him” and“ Reely ” conversation, to 
the humour of the costers and busmen. Now and then, 
—generally late at night—the *bus becomes convivial, even 
inside. The passengers cease to cautiously say “ Ah” when 
addressed by a stranger, they even get into discussions and 
air their views. Such an event occurred on Number 11 
Route some weeks ago, when three men got into something 
of a political argument. The *bus was fairly empty, but 
an old woman—not too sober—surveyed the scene from a 
corner. The argument was warming up as Number 11 
lumbered down Whitehall, and at last one of the men said: 
“°Oo was the greatest benefactor to ’is country wot ever 
went to Parliament?” One of his hearers said ‘“ Lloyd 
George,” the other countered with ‘Stanley Baldwin.” 
“None of them,” said the tipsy old woman in the corner, 
who had not previously spoken, “‘ Must a bin Guy Fawkes.” 
The discussion ended in laughter. ‘“‘ You do ’ear funny things 
in a ’bus,’’ commented the conductor as he tweaked his bell 
for the ’bus to move on past the House of Commons. 


London 
nes 


In Trafalgar Square the pigeons are so tame that they will 
come on to anyone’s hand to feed, and at most hours of any 
fine day people may be seen with bread or grain enticing 
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the birds on to their hands or shoulders. Commercial 
enterprise has discovered this love of the Londoners for 

the pigeons, and food can be purchased on 
Mall Ms the spot from a man who apparently makes 

quite a good living by supplying the 
necessary provender. Men, women and children alike are 
attracted by the fluttering birds who come in their tens and 
fifties round anyone with food. They fly and hover and 
perch and fly again, according to where the food is placed 
or thrown, so that the air is full of wings, and the humans 
half hidden sometimes in the cloud of feathered creatures. 
Then, when the birds are thickest, further commercial enter- 
prise comes up in the shape of a photographer who will take 
your picture among the pigeons who are sitting on your 
head, your shoulders, your arms and fluttering all round your 
feet. The photographer seems to get orders, especially from 
parents whose children are playing at this pretty game and 
who want a souvenir of the charming moment. 


On April 20th, the second reading of the Sunday Performance 
(Regulation) Bill was carried by a majority of 48. This 
proposed to alter the law of 1780, which still 
governs Sunday Observance in England. The 
Whips were taken off and the House went to 
a free vote, which always shows it at its best and shows what 
our Members of Parliament could do if they had more liberty 
from their respective machines. A tremendous campaign 
against the Bill had rather brought a reaction against its 
sabbatarian authors, and, according to one well-informed 
Parliamentary correspondent, the miserable weather of the 
previous day (Sunday, 19th) had afforded an argument in 
favour of the Bill which provides for the opening of cinemas. 
Mr. Clynes introduced the Bill, which does not apply to 
Scotland, supporting it strongly. He pointed out that the 
proceeds of the Sunday opening of cinemas went largely to 
charity. Mr. Nevill Chamberlain and Sir John Simon 
supported. Sir Thomas Inskip summed up the case against, 
and there was much cross-voting, all political parties being 
completely split by this Measure. 
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A ‘considerable number of amendments will be handed 
in, and an effort will be made to include the theatres. There 
is no doubt that.a measure of this kind is very much overdue, 
and that the Sunday Observance laws cannot be left much 
longer in the condition that they are in. What is really 
interesting and hopeful for the future of the country is the 
strong feeling which exists—on both sides—on this matter. 
Not since the decision on the altered prayer-book has there 
been so much public interest in a Commons debate. 


THE revival of “The Circle” by W. Somerset Maughan 
has been running at the Vaudeville for some two months, 

: and fully deserves to run for longer. This 
ihe Cote play waa first produced in 1921, and those 
seeing it again must surely judge it to be among the best 
comedies produced since the war. To succeed, a ten years 
old play (dramatically an awkward age) must have good 
stuff in it. 

The theme is that the younger generation can never 
learn from the mistakes of their elders, even when the latter 
with all their consequences are paraded under their very 
noses. The young always feel that they can do better, and 
so only personal experience counts. 

Thirty years before the play opens, Lady Kitty Champion- 
Cheney had eloped with Lord Porteous the next ‘‘ Prime 
Minister but three.’”’ They have now both been asked back 
to the family seat by her daughter-in-law, Elizabeth, who 
is not too happily married to Lady Kitty’s son—an arrant 
prig. Unfortunately, Champion-Cheney pere returns un- 
expectedly from Paris. He must have been very like his 
son when he lost Lady Kitty, but misfortune and time have 
created in him a secure cynicism. He prepares to enjoy 
himself and does, at everyone’s expense. To make this 
jolly house party even jollier, young Mrs. Cheney and an 
unattached young man fall in love with each other. They 
decide to elope and say so openly. Lady Kitty, who, since 
she has lived irregularly, has gone hopelessly to seed, pulls 
herself together and warns Elizabeth that unmarried bliss 
leads to endless misery and -recrimination. Nothing, however, 
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can deter the younger woman from going away with theman 
she loves. 

This is a simple theme and treated straightforwardly, 
but the author puts variations into his melody without losing 
control of his symphony. Every character is complete in 
itself and each reacts naturally on the other. As befits a play 
of this name, there are wheels within wheels, although they 
constantly cut across each other’s sphere. In the midst 
of uproarious comedy come movements of genuine pathos 
as in life. The actors do their author full justice. Nigel 
Playfair, Miss Athene Seyler and Allan Aynsworth as 
Champion-Cheney pere, Lady Kitty and Lord Porteous give 
the good performances we have learnt to expect from them. 
Peter Hannen and Frank Vosper also hit the right note as 
the young lover and the priggish husband. As Elizabeth, 
Miss Celia Johnson, for all her freshness and charm, did not 
quite plum the depths of her part. Mr. Maugham has not 
yet the position that his work deserves. He ranks among 
the ablest of the modern writers for the stage, and his novels 
are as good as his plays, and probably “The Circle”’ is 
one of his best. 


A CORRESPONDENCE lasting some weeks has been amusing 
and instructing readers of The Times, and has at the same 
: time revealed the widest divergencies in taste. 
agua It opened by someone asking why English 
people drank so little coffee. There has been a 
flood of letters on the economic and the dietetic reasons for 
drinking (or not drinking) coffee. But most of the writers 
said, as the present writer certainly would, that coffee as 
usually served in England is undrinkable. Some patriots 
have denied this, and one bold fellow even wrote from Nice 
to ask where he could get good coffee in France, at the same 
time saying that it was excellent in England. To which the 
answer is that if he likes English coffee he certainly would 
not be able to appreciate French coffee, or indeed any other 
good coffee. 
But the most interesting letters have been from people 
writing in a missionary spirit to tell us how coffee should be 
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made. And the recipes are so diverse that it is quite clear 
that there is no “ coffee standard ” in England, for no dis- 
tinction appears to be made by the writers between breakfast 
coffee which is drunk with milk, after luncheon coffee which is 
drunk black, or between French black coffee and T'urkish 
coffee. One enthusiastic lady filled nearly a column of 
The Times on April 17th with a recipe of what seemed to be 
Turkish coffee, but she omitted a good many important 
points in the making of this speciality in spite of the length 
and exuberance of her letter. 

Every sort of method and no method has been recom- 
mended for making coffee to readers of The Times; one 
wonders whether any of the advice so freely offered has 
been taken. At the risk of seeming to rival these coffee 
missioners T'he National Review will give its own recipe for 
black coffee as made in France. Turkish coffee is quite 
another story and nothing here applies to it. 


Frrst of all there are some don’ts. 
(1) Don’t use any machine that boils the coffee. 


(2) Don’t be satisfied with ordinary grocers’ 
coffee: there are coffee specialists who really 
understand the subject. 


The Recipe 


(3) Don’t grind more coffee than you are going to use, 
for if you do you must throw it away. 


(4) Don’t leave any beans or any grounds in the coffee 
grinding machine. 


Take an earthenware coffee pot with a percolator top, 
set it to warm on your stove half an hour before you want 
your coffee. 

When it is warm, put a dessertspoonful heaped-up of 
freshly roasted and ground coffee in the percolator for each 
person. 

Have a kettle of boiling water and pour in a little water 
at a time on to the coffee. The cook should be making the 
coffee during the latter part of the meal. Care must be taken 
to keep the coffee piping hot, but it should never boil or all 
flavour is lost. It is best served in its earthenware pot. 
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Everything depends on the coffee being freshly roasted 
and ground, and being of the right mixture for black coffee. 

Breakfast coffee is not nearly so exacting and may be 
much more sketchily made. Turkish coffee needs a special 
grinding machine. It is made with sugar in a special appara- 
tus and should boil. 


Last month was notable in the history of speed. First we 
had Mr. Kaye Don’s wonderful performance in beating 
Speed Commodore Gar Wood’s record by doing a 

mile at the rate of 103.4 miles an hour at 
Buenos Aires in Lord Wakefield’s speed boat, Miss England IT, 
thus replacing Great Britain at the top of this particular tree. 
Subsequent American efforts to depose us have so far failed. 
Then we had the sensational flight of that dairing airman 
Commander Glen Kidston from England to Capetown in 6} 
days, his object being to demonstrate that the air mail service 
was much too slow. Mr. Kidston performed this feat in a 
foreign aeroplane which somewhat abated the enthusiasm 
aroused at home. Finally, a modest but most intrepid 
aviator, Mr. C. W. A. Scott, quietly started from Lympne 
in a Gipsy Moth aeroplane on April Ist for Australia with a 
view to eclipsing Air Commodore Kingsford Smith’s record 
flight last October. Mr. Scott, like Miss Amy Johnson, was 
all alone in an all-British machine. He reached Port Darwin 
in Northern Australia, after a perilous journey, in 9 days 
3 hours 40 minutes, beating the Kingsford Smith achievement 
by 19 hours. Such episodes prove that so far from being 
played out this old country continues to breed magnificent 
young men of exceptional nerve, capability, endurance, and 
courage who are prepared to risk their lives in order to gain 
something on which their hearts are set. We only wish they 
could infect our rulers with qualities which are conspicuously 
absent in our public men of all Parties. None admire these 
individual feats more than we do, but we grudge the toll of 
precious young life taken by the air—hardly a week passes 
without considerable casualties in the R.A.F., and such a 
calamity as the loss of R.101 suggests that the Air Ministry 
needs reorganization. We confess to remaining sceptical as 
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to the establishment of aerial communication on a sufficient 
scale to carry any serious number of passengers or any serious 
quantity of goods, though we shall no doubt have many 
increasingly marvellous flights by individuals of both sexes 
which will help to confirm enthusiasts in their view that 
railways and steamships are “ back numbers.” 


OLD Harrovians all over the world with be gladdened by the 
news that after an unduly long interval Harrow School has 
utciis won the Public Schools’ Racket Champion- 

ship. Rackets is the game of the few because 
there are not many courts, and the cost of rackets and balls 
is considerable. But it is a brilliant and delightful game 
demanding strength, speed, endurance, and nerve as well as 
exceptional eyesight. It is in every way worthy of athletic 
youth, and that it can be played for many years has been 
demonstrated afresh by that wonderful veteran, Lord Aber- 
dare, who the other day recaptured the Amateur Racket 
Championship after an interval of nine years. Harrow used 
to excel in old days and repeatedly defeated all comers, but 
of late years, though occasionally producing a first-class 
player, it could not put an adequate team into court to 
secure the prize. However, this year the luck changed, and 
though experts did not fancy the Harrow pair at the start, 
they not only reached but won the final, defeating Eton by 
four games to two. They are to be heartily congratulated 
on a really fine performance. The severity of the decisive 
contest may be gathered by the score :—R. Pulbrook and 
J. F. M. Lightly (Harrow) beat A. M. Hedley and J. C. 
Atkinson-Clark (Eton) 9—15, 15—4, 15—6, 17—18, 15—8, 
17—14. After this achievement at Queen’s Club it is per- 
missible to hope that Harrow will do better at Lords in the 
Eton v. Harrow match, which their opponents have won far 
too often in recent times. 


In the much regretted absence of Mrs. Wills-Moody from 
Wimbledon this year, the Woman’s Championship becomes a 
very open event, with several aspirants in the running. If 
Mrs. Godfree recovered her fitness and were in form, we should 
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expect her once more to attain the prize. Three other 
English players are deemed by experts to have a look in, viz., 

Miss Betty Nuthall, Mrs. Whittingstall (Miss 
— Eileen Bennet), and Miss Phyllis Mudford. 

That the two former can play brilliantly is 
undeniable, but they are unreliable and inconsistent: they are 
as liable to lose a match they ought. to win as to win it. 
Miss Mudford has one great pull over both of them in that 
she has never been overboomed by enthusiastic journalists, 
the chief effect of whose ecstasies is to unnerve their objects 
and to diminish their match-winning qualities. Miss Mudford 
has so far escaped this misfortune and has a wonderful record 
during the past two years. Until the other day, she had 
been unbeaten by any English woman since 1929. She is 
out to win from the first stroke to the last and rarely has 
those lapses from which her competitors suffer. Several 
foreign players are entitled to aspire to this year’s champion- 
ship, of whom Madame Mathieu, the outstanding French 
player, is perhaps the most conspicuous. There is likewise 
Senorita Alvarez, the most brilliant player on any court ; 
Fraulein Aussem, the German champion ; to-say nothing of 
Miss Helen Jacobs (should she come) and Miss Ryan. There 
should be many attractive and exciting games on the Centre 
Court before the issue is decided, and we are entitled to hope 
that England may recover one of her lost championships. 
The Finals at Wimbledon have almost been monopolised by 
visitors since the War. It would seem as though the 
“ Defeatism”’ which has paralysed our politicians, and 
impelled them to hoist the white flag on the smallest 
provocation, had spread to some of our games, including 
Cricket and Law Tennis. Our competitors are “all out” 
to win. 


In order to help the selectors of our Davis Cup and Wightman 
Cup teams in their difficult task, the Lawn Tennis Association 
made the excellent innovation of holding an 
Invitation Tournament. This was played at 
Queen’s Club in the early days of April, and 
was from every point of view an unclouded success, except 
for the unfortunate absence of Mrs. Godfree, who was not 
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well. It cannot be said, however, to have facilitated the 
work of choosing the Wightman Cup team, as the women’s 
matches produced several totally unexpected results. The 
players consisted of those reputed to be the sixteen best 
men and the sixteen best women. It was in effect an English 
Championship, and in the male section worked out according 
to anticipation, the finalists being Mr. H. Austin and Mr. 
F. J. Perry, neither of whom were seriously threatened on 
their way to the front. The latter has made such remarkable 
strides lately, and was in such wonderful form in the earlier 
rounds, that not a few competent judges thought he might 
beat the redoubtable Austin. He nearly did, as he won the 
first two sets, and was actually 5—2 in the third when Mr. 
Austin woke up and never relaxed his grip on the game, 
which he won on the post by 7—5 in the fifth and final set. 
It was a great performance on both sides and entitles us to 
hope that England will make a decent show in the Davis 
Cup Competition. The Women’s Singles falsified every 
expectation, as the fancied players failed against opponents 
they were backed to beat ; so instead of the final being fought 
out by Miss Mudford or Mrs. Whittingstall versus Miss Betty 
Nuthall or Mrs. L. R. Michell, that promising junior (coached, 
we believe, by Mrs. Lambert Chambers), Miss Mary Heeley, 
came through the upper half of the draw (defeating both Mrs. 
Whittingstall and Miss Mudford), while Miss Joan Ridley 
emerged from the lower half at the expense of Mrs. Michell 
and Miss Nuthall, and after a very long and not too lively 
final defeated Miss Heeley. The courts were said to be 
“slow” and to consequently favour “retrievers.” Miss 
Nuthall and Mrs. Whittingstall consoled themselves by 
winning the Women’s Doubles. What the Wightman Cup 
Selection Committee make of this tournament we cannot 
guess. Had it been decided on the fine fast courts of the 
Melbury Lawn Tennis Club experts aver that very different 
results would have been attained. Miss D. Round’s form 
in winning the Melbury Singles the week after the Invita- 
tation Tournament revealed a player of high class with an 
exceptional match-winning temperament. 
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HOW TO BALANCE THE BUDGET 


As we go to press the newspapers are all full of the prospects 
of the Budget. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
sundry statements which according to different political 
groups mean, and are doubtless intended to mean, different 
things to suit the views of those who study them. The 
Oppositions are getting ready to criticize the details of 
whatever is proposed, for the day is passed when Mr. Churchill 
could announce that England was going on to the Gold 
Standard amidst the plaudits of all three Parties and prac- 
tically the whole Press. Now the audience is more critical, 
and Liberals and Conservatives have conveniently forgotten 
their own share in the responsibility for our troubles. There 
is a rule in the Political and Journalistic game which I for 
one have never understood : this is the rule against “‘ owning 
up.” Why should the Conservative Leaders not openly 
confess that they were wrong on the difficult currency 
question in 1925? It was so easy to be wrong that only 
one Front Bench man, Sir Alfred Mond, afterwards Lord 
Melchett, protested when Mr. Churchill, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, announced that the momentous decision had 
been made, which has been now seen to bring ruin and civil 
disturbance both to India and China, to drive the great 
producing countries towards bankruptcy and to create in the 
British Empire a situation which is without parallel for 
gravity. But though this is obvious, the men who took the 
decision have never put themselves right with the Nation 
and the Empire, and what is even more curious the men of 
other Parties, who applauded the step over the precipice 
when it was taken have never owned up either. Some of 
them, it is true, have since criticized what they then approved 
of, but no one has said “‘ I made a mistake. I thought the 
policy of deflation and the return to the Gold Standard was 
right, I now see that I was mistaken.” - No, our Mandarins, 
like the Pope, are infallible, they can do no wrong. It would 
take me too far from my subject to examine the causes of 
this attitude, which is shared by the Press. The rule appears 
to be as follows. You may change as often as you like, but 
you must not acknowledge change; you may be wrong all 
the days of the year, but you must never say you are wrong. 

So when the Chancellor’s Budget is out, and our readers 
will know all about it before they read this, we must not 
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look for contrition. Venom will be there, because Mr. 
Snowden is venomous; blame will be laid on ‘“ world 
conditions,” on the “‘ Capitalist System,” on any and every- 
thing, but Mr. Snowden will not say “I am sorry, I was 
wrong; it is a difficult subject, I did not understand it.” 
And no one else will say this either. Mr. Snowden’s mentality 
may be inferred from the fact that he shocked Dominion 


Premiers at the last Imperial Conference by expressing his - 


approval of dumping just as that of his colleagues may be 
gathered from the belief that certain Ministers have said 
privately that ‘‘the more people on the dole the better, 
as it will promote Socialism.” 

The Chancellor has to meet a deficit of 23 millions caused 
by general extravagance, especially the reckless distribution 
of public money to the work-shy; the frauds alone are 
estimated to get 10 million a year under the egis of Miss 
Bondfield, who is becoming known as Madame Deficit. He 
will do this by more taxation and the juggling of figures. He 
will do nothing to increase wealth or to encourage economy. 
The “ quota ”’ is talked of in connection with wheat. Those 
who have studied the workings of the coal quota are only 
alarmed by the word. He does not desire to increase wealth 
because he is a nevishitlanaay? who is out to smash the frame- 
work of society* ; therefore he aims at bringing down the 
fabric by extravagance in expenditure and the shifting of 
any movable wealth to the class of persons he hopes will 
vote for him. Mr. Snowden has always rejected all plans for 
increasing National prosperity; he has also yielded to 
Madame Deficit in her efforts to produce a vast parasite class. 

It can never be said too often that this double action of 
increasing expenditure and diminishing wealth is deliberate. 
We have to remember this fact all the time in thinking of 
Mr. Snowden and certain of his colleagues. They have said 
that they want England to “ follow Russia,’’}+ and they are 
doing their best to push and pull us along the Russian Route, 
towards which cords, which are not visible, draw our Ministers. 
There is very little use in discussing the probabilities of the 
present Budget. We may be sure that it is not designed to 
strengthen and help our country or the Empire. It will 
receive the usual knock-about criticisms of the two Opposi- 
tions, we may be sure that Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who 
will conduct the Unionist attack, will do well. He has some 
remarkable achievements to his record and he knows some- 
thing of the burden of rates as well as taxes. The unfortunate 


* See “ Potted Biographies.” Boswell Printing Press. 6d. 
+ Leeds Manifesto, 1917. - 
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De-Rating Bill which he sponsored in 1928 is said to have 
been Mr. Churchill’s idea, as a means of shelving Safeguarding, 
and Mr. Churchill was uniformly wrong while he was at the 
Exchequer. We owe to the fortunate accident that he is 
right about India his exclusion from the Councils of the 
Conservative Party. If he had merely been a very bad 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer and had been willing to 
admire Lord Irwin and to capitulate to Gandhi we should 
have been saddled with him and his mistakes for life ! 

It would be idle for us to discuss the probable details of 
Mr. Snowden’s second Budget and the respective merits of 
possible taxes on tea, tobacco or petrol or the further burdens 
that may be cast on the payer of Income Tax or Super Tax, 
important as these matters are. We prefer to set out once 
more as clearly as we can the suggestions of the National 
Review for increasing the wealth, diminishing the expenditure 
and promoting the prosperity of the people of this Empire. 
This programme was sketched two or three years ago and 
was brought up to date in our March number this year. It 
doubtless admits of improvement, but we make no apology 
for returning to the charge seeing how grave the situation is, 
how deep the ruts we have fallen into, and how sterile 
“responsible statesmen ’’ are when invited to tackle the 
problems confronting us. The first thing to do is to proclaim 
an Economy Era of five years during which retrenchment in 
all reasonable directions will be the order of the day. But 
retrenchment can never be effective or successful unless it 
begins at the top—example being always more forcible than 
precept. For men with £5,000 a year to set to work cutting 
down the salaries of those with £500 a year is on the face 
of it absurd and humiliating. The Germans and the Italians 
realized this and in order to deal with the national crisis 
both President Hindenburg and Signor Mussolini have made 
personal sacrifices in the cause of Economy and have conse- 
quently put their Governments in an irresistible position to 
enforce reductions on others. British Ministers must do the 
same if they wish to preserve their self-respect. Even Mr. 
Snowden recognizes this and told the House of Commons 
many weeks ago that His Majesty’s Ministers were prepared 
to play their part by relinquishing a portion of their salaries 
which, be it remembered, are higher than ministerial emolu- 
ments in any other country. But inspired paragraphs 
immediately appeared denying that our overpaid Socialist 
rulers were willing to forgo one penny. Whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has since converted them we 
cannot guess. The Budget will tell us. Under our Five- 
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Year Plan Ministerial salaries would be reduced to £2,000 a 
year, as the maximum the country can afford until the tide 
of adversity has turned. No less important is the reduction 
in numbers of our huge unwieldy Cabinet consisting almost 
exclusively of Heads of Spending Departments—the natural 
enemies of Economy because their personal prestige largely 
depends on the amount of public money allocated to their 
particular office. It is not practicable for departmental 
chiefs to assail each other’s Estimates, as they lay themselves 
open to the inevitable tu quoque. This is why British 
Estimates instead of coming down perpetually mount, except 
in the Admiralty and War Office, which have few friends in 
any of our Governments, which starve the Navy and the 
Army as much as they can and dare. 

We shall do no good until we get the Spending Depart- 
ments out of the Cabinet and confine this latter body to, say, 
five Ministers who would act as a policy Cabinet to deal with 
the major problems of the Government as was done during 
the latter part of the War. Under this regime we ought to 
be spared many of those blunders that are made by depart- 
mentalists who are so absorbed in their immediate job that 
they have neither time nor leisure to think about anything 
else, with the result that extraneous questions, however 
important, rarely receive any serious consideration in the 
Cabinet, but are hurriedly decided with disastrous results. 
It would be for the Five—who must be live men and not 
mere mandarins—to abolish superfluous Departments and to 
ration the rest. This is the only road to retrenchment. It 
was recommended by Lord Oxford (Mr. Asquith) in one of 
his last speeches in the House of Lords. He had immense 
experience of the working of British Governments and 
certainly cannot be discounted either as an iconoclast or an 
amateur. Another Liberal of long official experience—Lord 
Grey of Fallodon—who is not given to “ talking through his 
hat,” stated only last month that “if there were a careful 
overhaul in all Departments at least £35,000,000 a year would 
be saved.” But, as we have already pointed out, “ dog 
doesn’t eat dog,” and departmentalists cannot reasonably be 
expected to curtail each other’s expenditure. Drastic re- 
trenchment can only come from an outside, independent, and 
authoritative body such as the Five. Having rationed 
themselves they could administer the same medicine to others 
and make Economy an official watchword. Lord Grey’s 
£35,000,000 would be something substantial to start with. 
The next measure would be the suspension of the Sinking 
Fund for five years—this would provide another £50,000,000 
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towards the reduction of taxation. The suggestion may 
shock Treasury officials, the Bank of England, and financial 
purists generally. They have had things all their own way 
ever since the War. Their advice has inspired every British 
Government from the Coalition onwards with the deplorable 
results that confront this overtaxed and unemployed country 
everywhere. It is high time that such wrong-headed council- 
lors should be discarded and common sense be accorded a 
hearing. To pour £50,000,000 per annum into the Sinking 
Fund under present conditions is hardly sane. We need not 
fear that “‘gilt-edged panic’ from suspension with which 
we should doubtless be threatened by our Montagu Normans, 
Niemeyers and the rest of them, because this measure would 
be accompanied by a substantial reduction of Income Tax, 
Then there is another fund to tap, viz., our annual tribute 
to the United States, as to which we should be well advised 
to proclaim a five-year moratorium now that it is obvious 
that our creditors mean to devote this £35,000,000 to an 
increase of the immense American Navy which, if the Jingos 
get control of the Washington Government, is to be used 
against this country, and is thought of by the great mass of 
Americans in no other connection. With £120,000,000 in 
hand, the Five could proceed to a serious alleviation of the 
present intolerable load of taxes. Economy would be 
effectively stimulated by an overhauling of the demoralizing 
dole system on some such lines as the following :— 


(1) No beneficiaries under 18, but low insurance con- 
tributions to commence at 164. 


(2) Restore the “‘ genuinely seeking work ”’ provision. 


(3) Extended benefit to cease. The dole to be brought 
back to true insurance. 


The Five should postpone dubious experiments as the con- 
struction of airships and reconsider our subsidies to the League 
of Nations, which threatens to become another costly and 
futile encumbrance without any prospect of fulfilling its 
major purpose, viz., the prevention of war. At any first-class 
International crisis involving a clash between great Powers 
the League of Nations would cease to exist. It possesses 
no means of influencing such a situation, having not so much 
as a corporal’s guard or a dingy, and peace platitudes would 
have no effect on any aggressor that meant business and 
regarded the moment as opportune to attack and despoil a 
neighbour. Soviet Russia, which is the most menacing Power 
to-day—judging by its ever-increasing expenditure on arma- 
ments—is capable at almost any moment of marching upon 
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one or other of the countries in its immediate neighbourhood, 
encouraged by the knowledge that the League of Nations 
would look on and that the “ moral support” of Germany 
was assured. 

When we once begin to seek Economy we shall have no 
difficulty in finding it, and a minimum of £150,000,000 
could be saved on our colossal Budget without any hardship 
to any section of the community. This is quite apart from 
such measures as a Revenue tariff on imported goods, which 
even “ Free Traders’ such as Mr. Keynes and others have 
been reluctantly constrained by circumstances to advocate. 
It would ease the position of the British taxpayer by from 
£15,000,000 to £25,000,000, and together with a well-considered 
anti-dumping law such as our competitors protect themselves 
by, and a wide extension of Safeguarding Duties would trans- 
form our unhappy situation in a remarkably short space of 
time. The one question the public would be asking after a 
year or two of the Economy Era is, ‘“‘ Why were not these 
remedies adopted earlier? Why should we have suffered 
ten or twelve years of avoidable depression ?”’ Let us not, 
however, delude ourselves by supposing that there is any 
prospect of such anera. It does not appeal to the politicians. 
There is no serious Economy Party in the House of Commons 
which regards the British taxpayer as an inexhaustible milch 
cow. Mr. Snowden is by no means the only spendthrift or 
the only sinner. Mr. Lloyd George is another of them. He 
and his followers wish to spend an astronomical number of 
millions on road-making that would lead nowhere, plus 
‘development ” schemes, of which the only certain issue 
would be the development of taxes—they would afford no 
help to trade or industry. Nor are the Conservatives blame- 
less, seeing that their Central Office actually boasted in a 
leaflet that the Conservative Government had spent more on 
“ Social Services ’’ than the Socialists. What we need above 
all is a change of heart on both Front and Back Benches in 
Parliament and the abandonment of the delusion that the 
politicians can spend the taxpayer’s money better than he 
can. Without this there is no hope of our emerging from 
the Slough of Despond. 

L. J. Maxsa. 
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HosBeEs, the most acute of political theorists, assures us 
that man’s original estate was “ poor, nasty, brutish and 
short.” An uncompromising bald statement, particularly 
unpalatable to those who, with pack horses and tins of 
Californian peaches attempt with a highly civilised naiveté 
to return to the savage conditions of primitive man. There 
is, however, small chance that such laborious searchers after 
Nature will be able in a few days to divest themselves not 
merely of the material accoutrements of civilisation, but of 
the layers of civilised thought and of a conventionalised 
wellanschauung or, by sleeping a night in the open, to 
return to the habits of what is vaguely termed “ prehistoric 
man.” I, at any rate, go for walking tours alone because 
I have always found myself of more absorbing interest than 
anybody or anything else. No, the return to Nature must be 
made along single lines. After all, it is the healthiest safety 
valve for city complexes and the diseases of civilisation. 

This discourse on walking tours may seem a curious 
approach to Spain. But the popularity of this country for 
visitors in recent years, and for wanderers at all times, is to 
some extent explained by the fact that Spaniards are the last 
of European peoples to toe the line of uniform education 
and urban conglomerations. Country is still country. Views 
are views. Solitude is solitude. Enormous distances of vast, 
almost uninhabited tracts reduce to relative insignificance 
the rare examples of modern cosmopolitanised centres such 
as Madrid and Barcelona and lend a refreshing importance 
to the solitary personal “‘ ego” marching steadily across the 
not entirely treeless desert of La Mancha or the tawny 
uplands of Castile. Modern Europeans and Americans, 
glutted with a satiety of second-hand values, turn to this 
wonderful unchanging country in the search for the essential 
qualities of the Universe. 

On the other hand modern Spaniards are looking to 
Europeans for diametrically opposite reasons. The modern 
Spaniard has just, he thinks, achieved a Republic, he hopes 
for a representative parliament and national education, and 
all the democratic paraphernalia of France and England 
(now mainly in a state of obsolescence). He likes to be praised 
not so much for the solitary wastes and rare landscapes of 
Castile as for the Post Office in Madrid, the lighting of the 
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Exhibition at Barcelona, the coal mines at Bilbao. At last— 
he flatters himself—I am like the rest of Europe. See how 
clever, how progressive I am! Look at my railways, my 
electric light, my hotels! My Republic! We are a wonderful 
modern people, with a great historical past and a greater 
commercial future ! 

They have said this before. Richard Ford, travelling in 
Spain in the middle of the last century, noticed that, above 
all things, the Spaniard enjoyed listening to praises of Madrid 
because the latter represented all that was most similar in 
his country to the rest of Europe. It may be that their 
dreams are at last to materialise with the ubiquitous ‘bus 
and the rattling ‘“‘ coche,” that the fat little pony on which 
Velazquez has depicted Carlos Baltazzar is about to complete 
his spring, but let us hope that should this happen, the weary 
and world-crushed sybarite might yet be able to find in 
Castile and La Mancha and the mountains of Andalusia that 
timeless, unchanging outlook which has for so long been the 
peculiar glory of Spain. 

At any rate, up to the present the modern Paradores 
(Resting Places) and the excellent surfaces of the roads have 
not changed the essence of this queer country, though they 
have certainly facilitated the traveller’s path so long as he 
keeps to the beaten track. If, however, he once passes off 
this crust of modernness, he will find himself almost at once 
in the Spain of George Borrow and Richard Ford. 

Lately I travelled in various forms of locomotion from 
Toledo to the beautiful monastery of Guadalupe—a three 
days’ journey through the provinces of Toledo and Caceres 
in that part of Spain known as New Castile. I travelled by 
a route little frequented by tourists, yet well marked and 
far-seen for many kilometres. In spite of the jolting motor 
*bus in which I left Toledo, I felt that I had plunged at once 
into the sixteenth century, or rather into no specific century, 
but into the realms of unchanging eternity. After the garish 
meretriciousness of Madrid the Moorish and Castilian dignity 
of Toledo had been like some mellow port succeeding to an 
indifferent champagne, and as its walls and portals receded 
into the distance I realised that I was being swiftly and 
silently enveloped with the illimitable aridity of Don Quixote’s 
Spain. 

It was late afternoon. We rattled along the cobbles 
under the arched gateway known as the Puerta del Sol, and 
then out on to the long sweeping highway. On either side 
curled reddish ploughland, sprinkled with a greyish veil of 
dwarf olive trees. I sat in front with the driver, who, having 
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guessed that I was aleman (German) and learned that I was 
inglés, asked me if England had a king, and expressed his 
contentment on hearing that we still enjoyed the blessings 
of a monarchy. He added that King Alfonso had been very 
popular in the province of Toledo, that the huelga (strike) 
in Madrid had all been a tonteria (fool’s game), wanted to 
know whether it was day in England when it was night in 
Spain (I assured him to the contrary), told me how rich the 
soil of Spain was, and pointed to the olives slipping by us 
as proof of his statement. 

We thumped regularly, occasionally jolted, along a perfect 
highway. Jagged mountains loomed up, as they do on nearly 
every Spanish horizon, the sun set in a lake of molten lava, 
the grey veil of evening was suddenly flung aside by the 
quickly arriving night, the silvered olives and the red earth 
became inky shapes, only the lights on the road and the 
noise of the motor were real. Cars flitted past us. These, 
the driver told me, were sporting Spaniards returned from 
the shooting of partridges. A white village rose from the 
dusty soil to greet us ; we stopped five minutes, then cranked 
forward again. This was castile, a superficially fertile, sun- 
baked country, but in the dark a lonely No Man’s Land. 

My first night’s resting place was at a pueblo—a “ pueblo 
muy grande,” I was assured—called Navamorales. I grewa 
trifle weary of continually flattermg Spaniards by telling them 
how modern their country is and how comfortable are their 
Paradores. For, after all, it is not for the sake of tarred 
roads and luxurious hotels that one travels to Spain, nor 
even for the sky-scraping edifices of Madrid. It is for the 
posadas and the pueblos and the nice bearded peasants and 
the simple hospitality of these proud peoples that one follows, 
minus his Bibles, in the footsteps of George Borrow. 

Perhaps Borrow actually stayed at Navamorales, though 
I cannot remember his having passed that way. At any 
rate, I can well imagine him describing it and the night’s 
hospitality. It was clean, it was cold (in spite of the brasero 
under the table), it was almost, though not entirely, bare. 
The dining room was upstairs, and the table at which the five 
guests sat was covered with a moderately clean oilcloth. 
A pile of plates rose in front of me, surmounted by a rough 
napkin. As soon as one course was finished, the plate was 
swiftly removed and there, ready for the next dish, was 
another. We ate first, I remember, a thick medley of soup 
and beans and chunks of meat, and we drank that delicious 
heady red wine which is clearly made from Biblical grapes 
and lifts one rapidly to the realms of chateaux en Espagne. 
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Two of the company were actors; a youngish, lithe 
Spaniard and his lady companion—in all probability his wife. 
They were giving a “show” in the pueblo that night, and 
reminded me of Mr. Priestley’s delightful ‘‘ Good Companions.” 
They talked very little. Indeed, a meal, generally speaking, 
is in Spain not a time for conversation. Eating is a serious, 
prolonged process, and the place for chatter is the café. The 
girl who waited on us provided most of the conversation, 
Greek chorus-like in its sing-song obviousness. She took 
an active interest in our gastronomic requirements and seemed 
sadly pained and almost incomprehending at my refusal to 
eat “aceite” (oil) with my vegetables. The Good Com- 
panions and a silent individual who might have been anything 
from a commercial agent to a political adventurer, departed 
immediately after coffee (black and rather acrid). (Sugar is 
always most hygienically served in Spain, four lumps wrapped 
together in thin paper fastened securely with a stamp.) 
The fourth guest and I descended the staircase and sat 
over the brasero in a room which I suppose one would call 
a “bar parlour”? in England. The sofa had a familiar 
Victorian appearance, but the stone flags of the floor and the 
curious, cold, frowsty odour were essentially Spanish. 

My companion, who posssesed a more than national flow 
of conversation, proceeded to ask me politely the rhetorical 
question, was I an extranjero (stranger)? After these 
preliminary pourparlers we advanced to the endless and 
intriguing (to a Spaniard) topic of foreigners’ ideas about 
Spain and Spanish customs. Of course, as he explained to 
me with emphatic gestures and many interjaculatory expres- 
sions—‘ Nada, hombre!” and “ Claro!” interspersed with 
contemptuous expectorations on the floor—these foreigners 
who passed rapidly through Spain in a week and then wrote 
a book on their impressions of this old and traditionalised 
country in fact knew nothing whatever about it. Look at 
the extracts in the A.B.C. (the most widely read and best 
printed Spanish daily newspaper) from foreign newspapers 
relative to the state of Spain. Why, one might think the 
whole country was in an uproar, that Bolshevism was rampant. 
He spat. Instead of which, the great vast countryside of 
Spain remained static and tranquil. 

He dilated for some time on the beauties of the varied 
scenery of his country and the excellence of the roads. My 
mention of the growth of Republicanism was to him like a red 
rag to the toro in the bull-ring. It was jealousy, he argued, 
jealousy on the part of modern democracies whose govern- 
mental machinery was refusing to function. Yet here was 
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Spain, steeped in almost medieval or absolute methods of 
government, still continuing to flourish; so, he argued, 
these modern nations, really decadent themselves, looked 
for holes in the armour of a country which had naturally 
escaped the troubles of over-modernised and over-industralised 
states. They seized upon the least little trouble in Spain, 
magnified it, omitted to mention the general tranquility of 
the country, ignored their own difficulties of unemployment 
and strikes, and thus there appeared in foreign newspapers 
such headings as ‘“‘ Riots in Spain,” “‘ Crowds Charged by 
Police,” and so on. There always had been a certain amount 
of Republicanism in Spain—at any rate in the past century— 
naturally if the limelight were exclusively turned on this 
political element an entirely wrong impression was given 
of the internal state of the country. As for the students, 
the hosepipe was what they deserved ! 

Here he lit another of those hand-rolled cigarettes which 
are the inevitable companion of every Spaniard, be he a 
chauffeur in livery, a peasant on muleback, or an alabardero 
in the passages of the Royal Palace at Madrid. 

He grew more expansive. The King was no fool; the 
King had known his country better than any other living 
Spaniard. He believed in ruling as a King should, not merely 
in reigning ; but he was clever enough to conceal his love of 
power behind a screen of Dictatorships and democratic 
cameraderie. And why not? he asked. After all, he, the 
King, had done more than any other Spaniard to modernise 
Spain with its railroads and hotels, had done as much as any 
monarch could to guide Catalonia along a steady path of 
progress, and had all the absolutist’s military contempt for 
vague theories and parliamentary prattle of constitutions 
which in Spain were generally synonymous with bribery and 
corruption. Yes, the King was a Spaniard, and he knew the 
pride of each individual Spaniard, the political individuality 
of every limpiabota who, with his charming manners and 
fluent tongue believes himself a potential Prime Minister. 
How could a bundle of localised individuals attempt the 
difficult and far from modern task of governing themselves 
under a Republic? Why, the whole country would flounder 
hopelessly for generations to come. 

As he spoke in this vein, I myself began to think that 
Spain without a Monarch would be like Hamlet minus the 
Prince of Denmark. My eyes grew heavy. I heard the 
words Catalonia . . . 1876 .. . coup d’état ... Dictator 
. . . many Dictators . .. constitutional oath ... the 
Monarchy ... Monarchy. . . . Then “ Bueno, buenas 
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noches Senor, descanse vd. bien.”’ Blessed words! .. . I 
stumbled upstairs to my ascetically bare bedroom, lit by the 
unshaded electric light. 


The great advantage of a bare room is that, generally, 
itis clean. It cannot easily harbour dust, since there are so few 
places to harbour it. Even the sheets, though rough and 
almost blankety, were coarsely clean. All the same I con- 
gratulated myself on having brought a hot water indiarubber 
bag with me. Otherwise the cold might have been intolerable. 
There was no carpet or mat, small wood shutters took the 
place of curtains. I dreamed hazily of the King of Spain 
and my after-dinner companion’s eloquence, but when I 
drank my bowl of acrid coffee the following morning the other 
guests had already departed, and the long, uncomfortable 
** Comedor ”’ had a disillusioned look about its unsymmetrical 
chairs and stained oil cloth. 


Having paid my bill of six pesetas (about 2s. 6d.) I set 
off like that delightful Richard Hannay in one of Mr. Buchan’s 
thrilling romances, full of matutinal zest for living. Anything 
might happen in the day. I might even end it as Cesar. 
I might, like Don Quixote, get myself into a glorious pickle 
and out of it again with the help of an as yet unknown Sancho 
Panza. In Spain one can never prophesy. 


It was a spring-like day in the middle of April. 
Above me arched the monotonous blue dome of the Spanish 
sky, while on either side stretched the long levels of red 
ploughland furrowed and dried by the unceasing summer 
drought. Far away on the horizon shimmered as though 
seen in a mirage the jagged Sierra de Gredos. I felt myself 
completely alone, completely Hombre. It seemed as though 
the sun must for ever roll unwinking and regally bland over 
this African-like panorama, as though the dusty white road 
along which I sauntered could never end but must for ever 
wind and extend its dusty surface between the rows of olives. 
From timé to time I caught a glimpse of some archaic plough, 
single shared and drawn by heavy oxen with leather flaps 
hanging over their eyes. Or I would meet and exchange 
Vaya vd. con Dios! with some youthful peasant jogging at 
slow pace on his mule, singing some Castilian tune or thus 
exhorting his patient beast: Mula-ula-ula-ula. Not even a 
rattling mail bus passed me, and there seemed to be no 
material means of communication between Navamorales and 
its neighbour, Espinoso, except the telegraph wire. 


Looking back on a walking tour, the long day seems all 
alike, but to the solitary plodder each section of the way 
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between those much-looked-for white stones that mark each 
100 metres is as different from the last and from the next 
section as 1930 differs from 1931. Occasionally the road 
bridged a wide sluggish stream, whose sandy bed was relieved 
with willows and thin golden-leaved poplars, bronzed, rather 
than mellowed, by the Spanish sunlight. On the reedy banks 
would be gathered a bleating flock of sheep, whose Merino 
wool was famous as long ago as the days of Edward III. 
Sheep in Spain travel during the year from one end of the 
country to the other in search of green grass. Special paths, 
Cafiadas, are reserved for their use, and the poster bearing 
this word is a not uncommon sight in country regions. 

In a small fonda at Espinoso I ate hungrily some steaming 
kidneys, drank a bowl of coffee and a great deal of that 
previously mentioned red wine. Espinoso seemed composed 
of quantities of mud in varying stages of softness. Yellow 
and whitened walls rose apologetically from the crumpled 
street, along which lurched spasmodically a Ford car or the 
Coche Correo. Everyone was very friendly and asked me 
where I came from, whither I was going, said it was quite 
impossible to reach Puerto de San Vicente that night on foot, 
discussed alternative plans—and meanwhile the sun sank lower 
and the wine mounted higher. 

Finally they bundled me into a Ford which was going 
in the direction of Guadalupe. We bumped across the street 
and my last view of Espinoso was a small crowd of women, 
children and youths collected about the door, waving their 
hands. Thus the evening and the morning were the second 
day, as Genesis has it. 

Puerto de San Vicente, where my Ford deposited me 
at sunset, seemed like the edge of the world. A long, dusty 
plain lipped up to the squalid little assembly of straggling 
cottages, beyond which was a steep slope, suddenly cut short 
as though by space itself. Towards the horizon thick furrowed 
ridges humped themselves out of the soil, like miniature 
mountains in an early Florentine picture. Though the sun 
had set, the uneven teeth of the distant mountains were 
silhouetted darkly against the heavenly blue of the sky and 
a few clouds were being rapidly emptied of their crimson 
colourings. 

After a few fruitless attempts to find a night’s lodging, 
the Sefiora of the only posada in the village, who might well 
have been the descendant of some Egyptian princess, offered 
me, half apologetically, half proudly, food and a bed inside 
the hearth of an enormous chimney. That unconventionally 
situated bedstead became my Headquarters in the confusing 
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obscurity of smoke and peasants and goats. From its 
sheltering discomfort I would make occasional sallies to the 
distant doorway or to the box-like kitchen which formed a 
kind of culinary appendage to the giant chimneypiece. 
Apart from the irregular glow of ashes and twigs which, if 
anyone took the trouble to use the bellows, rapidly kindled 
into a fountain of sparks, just enough light to cast enormous 
shadows on the roof was thrown by tiny lamps, their minute 
flames naked to the air, which stood on small ledges jutting 
out from the wall. 

Too tired to attempt even a conversation of errors, I 
watched bemused the towering figures of the peasants one 
after the other join the group about the fireside or sit down 
at one of the rude wooden tables to a cup of light wine and 
a much vegetabled chicken. There was, of course, no carpet 
to cover the stone flags, and, indeed, the first part of this 
Homeric-like room formed a sort of stable for goats and 
poultry, while the more privileged, or the more pushing, of 
the guests (if guests they were) gathered in the inner sanctum 
about the hearth. Most of them retained their hats even while 
eating, and later, when the mistress of the house and her 
two handmaids strewed mattresses on the floor, they layed 
them down to sleep still dressed in their working clothes, 
and my laborious (and unconcealed) change of raiment 
attracted no little comment. 

My bedding, as on the previous night, was coarsely clean, 
and if I lay in one fixed position I found that the wooden 
settee which formed my bedstead was at any rate not uncom- 
fortable. One by one my fellow comrades—over a dozen of 
them—laid them down on the mattresses, though whether 
they habitually slept there or were en route, like myself, 
for Guadalupe, I remained uncertain. Some were young ; 
many were sunburnt ; all were unshaven. After their dinner 
they either chattered to one another with quick gesticulating 
phrases or played some kind of patience with brightly coloured 
cards. 

Gradually tranquillity enveloped us in a sleepy mist of 
haze, occasionally punctuated by a baby’s howls. The stars 
which twinkled at me down the chimney flue may, as scientists 
tell us, long since have been dead themselves, but so foreign 
was the atmosphere about me that they seemed the only 
real objects in this prehistoric, barbarically unromantic world. 

And the moral of all this is—Alas! I do not know. The 
more I think on the discomfort of that night and the hanging 
odour of firewood and dried, half-cooked blood, the more 
retrogressive, nay, positively dangerous to the course of 
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human - progress, do my tastes appear. If only I were 
endowed with the “right” type of mind instead of the 
“wrong” I should be filled with academic and utilitarian 
sorrow that this rich soil should be cultivated in so primitive 
a manner, that the wealth of the country should remain even 
to-day so largely untapped, that the peasants should remain 
so crude, so ill paid, so ill educated, that the villages should 
be untouched by any invention of the twentieth century save 
the motor "bus, and that the children should be barefooted, and 
the women wear unwieldy broad-brimmed, high-crowned. hats. 
“ Nothing—we are told—is ever the same,” and all the 
people with the “ right ” type of mind rejoice in this perpetual 
movement commonly called progress. But what is progress 
and when did it start? Indeed, has it started anywhere ? 
In spite of every cheap and modern luxury with which 
Science has so benevolently provided me, is my mind in any 
way more advanced than that of Socrates or, to go back 
yet further, Adam, and should I not in a short time find myself 
as indistinguishable from my hospitable peasants, whose 
manners and outlook I am now dissecting with self-conscious 
superiority ? 

Such thoughts, together with my neighbours’ snores, 
effectually delayed the approach of sleep, and for many hours 
I lay staring at the stars and considering the pros and cons 
of progress. Spain, at any rate, suggests an answer; but 
if it were not for that answer we might never have thought 
of the question. 


INGLES. 


THE PRESENT NAVAL SITUATION 


In view of the present urgent need for economy and the 
reduction of public expenditure in all departments, the people 
of this country would rightly welcome a reduction in the 
amount of money spent upon the Navy, provided they felt 
assured that neither the number of ships necessary for the 
service of the Empire, nor the efficiency of the Naval Service 
as a whole had been, or was likely to be, impaired. When 
considering the Navy Estimates, therefore, these two points 
are what really matter. It is not a question of providing the 
amount of naval strength which many would like the Empire 
to possess, but rather of providing that measure of strength 
which the dependance of the Empire on sea power renders 
vitally and absolutely necessary. 

In any consideration of British naval strength to-day, 
the three important factors are cruisers, destroyers, and 
personnel. 

As regards the heavy type of 10,000-ton eight-inch gun 
cruiser, there is little to be said. We are bound under the 
Naval Treaty of London. Whatever may be the view regarding 
the utility of this type of vessel, it is only right that the 
country should realise that, although we to-day already 
possess the fifteen cruisers which we are allowed under the 
Treaty, at the beginning of 1935 many of our ships of this class 
will be six, seven, and even eight years old; whereas the 
United States will be in a position to possess fifteen of such 
cruisers, not one of which will be more than five years old, 
since 1929 was the earliest date at which the American cruisers 
were laid down, and in addition they have freedom of choice 
between two alternative kinds of cruisers for the remaining 
three vessels which they are allowed. Obviously, therefore, 
we must reach the end of the Treaty period, not only inferior 
to the United States as regards numbers, but as regards age 
and consequent efficiency. 

In connection with the cruiser question, all calculations 
must necessarily be based upon the fact that under the Treaty 
we are limited to fifty cruisers until the end of 1936, a number 
put forward by the present Government as the number 
required for the whole service of the Empire, and one which 
is hopelessly inadequate. Since our hands are tied so far as 
the heavy eight-inch gun ships are concerned, it is obvious 
that we can only possess thirty-five cruisers of the smaller 
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type, and it is with this class of vessel only that any building 
programme, such as that included in the present Estimates, is 
concerned. 

If proof were needed as to how vital this class of vessel 
is to us as a sea power, it may be found in the First Lord’s 
Statement. He reports that for the last three years during 
the winter months, a “‘C”’ class cruiser has been lent from 
the Mediterranean for duty in China, and that it has now 
been decided to transfer the ship permanently to the latter 
station. Obviously the figure for our cruiser strength in the 
Mediterranean, adopted some time ago, was fixed, and 
rightly so, upon the requirements in those waters. Nothing 
has happened to make those requirements less, and, there- 
fore, the transfer of a cruiser from the Mediterranean to China 
must deplete the Mediterranean Squadron below its proper 
strength, even though at the same time it brings the strength 
of the China Squadron up to what is now considered necessary. 
Here, at any rate, is proof that we are at least one cruiser 
short of requirements. 

The age of this smaller type of cruiser was laid down in the 
Treaty as being sixteen years, and at the same time we were 
bound by the Treaty only to replace 91,000 tons of cruiser 
tonnage up to the end of 1936. 

We now possess, built and building, which includes the 
Leander of the 1929 programme, and the three vessels of the 
1930 programme, all being vessels of about 7,000 tons, forty- 
four ships of this type, of which thirty-one will be over sixteen 
years old by the end of 1936. This would leave us with 
thirteen up-to-date ships, supposing nothing else was laid 
down. Since we are entitled to thirty-five up-to-date ships 
by the end of 1936, we should obviously have to build twenty- 
two cruisers if we are to arrive at the end of the Treaty period 
with a cruiser fleet of the smaller type of cruisers in any way 
comparable in age and efficiency with that of other powers, 
notably those of the United States and Japan. 

To-day, therefore, we only have 63,000 tons under the 
Treaty from which to supply these twenty-two ships. The 
time taken to build a cruiser is in the region of three years, 
and, therefore, if we are to replace twenty-two cruisers by the 
end of 1936, as we should do if our naval strength is to be 
properly maintained, they must be laid down before the end 
of 1933. 

It is accepted that the suitable tonnage for our cruisers, 
observing the multifarious duties which they have to perform, 
the climates in which they have to work, the distances they 
have to traverse, and the sea-keeping capacity which it is 
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essential they should possess, is not less than 6,500 tons. 
Indeed, the Lord President of Council said last year that the 
91,000 tons limitation under the Treaty allowed for the 
building of fourteen six-inch cruisers of 6,500 tons, and he 
quoted the First Lord of the Admiralty as saying that the 
cruisers proposed to be built should be of not less than 6,500 
tons. | 
He also said that we have to bear in mind that in order 
to have the numbers by 1936, presumably the numbers 
allowed us under the Treaty, we must lay the ships down not 
later than 1933. Here is proof of the Government views 
regarding the tonnage figure and time of building. ‘ 
The cruiser replacement limit of 91,000 tons under the { 
Treaty forces this position upon us. Either we can build the 
‘ 
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total number of cruisers required by 1936, in which case the 
individual tonnage of the ships will be too low; or else we 
can build ships of adequate tonnage, in which case we cannot 
possibly arrive at the end of the Treaty period without a 
large proportion of our cruisers being too old and out of date. 

We have only 63,000 tons to work on, and available 
the programmes of 1931, 1932, and 1933, and yet we should, ; 
if our naval strength is to be maintained, lay down or authorise 
at least twenty-two ships during that period, which would 
mean about seven ships a year. In spite of this—and the 
position was made worse by the fact that only three ships 
were laid down under the 1930 programme—the Government , 
now proposes only to lay down two 7,000 ton cruisers and one | 
5,000 ton cruiser, a total of 19,000 tons, leaving a balance of 
44,000 tons for the 1932 and 1933 programmes, and nineteen 
ships to build. 

If the Government adhere to their own statement that the 
ships should be 6,500 tons, a rule they have departed from 
in the case of one cruiser this year, quite obviously they could 
only build six ships of 6,500 tons, and one of 5,000 tons, seven 
ships in all, instead of the nineteen ships which are obviously 
and plainly necessary. Therefore, we must have in our quota 
at the end of the Treaty period at least twelve cruisers which 
are out of date and less efficient than those of other countries. 
It must be increasingly plain to all those who realise the 
importance of sea power to the Empire that by signing the 
Treaty, the Government have placed this country in a position 
of hopeless cruiser inferiority, and that their subsequent naval 
construction programmes, of which this is one, are inadequate 
and that they cannot even achieve the position, bad as it is, 
which the Treaty allows us. 

Further, regarding the 1930 programme, it is obvious 
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that that programme exists only on paper. Only just over 
£13,000 will have been spent on it up to the end of the current 
financial year. 

The First Lord, in reply to a question on February 25th, 
said that the Neptune and Orion would be laid down in August 
and September, 1931, and that the date of the laying down 
of the Achilles was not known. From his reply, it would also 
appear unlikely that the Flotilla Leader and eight destroyers 
of the 1930 programme would be laid down before the end of 
the current financial year. 

When it is realised how much employment the construction 
of these ships would have given, it seems a crying shame that 
the work should not have been put in hand before. The work 
on the hull, machinery and gun mountings of a cruiser gives 
well over 206,000 men weeks of work, 85 per cent. of the cost 
going in wages to at least twenty different trades. 

Under the circumstances, the country is entitled to ask 
the Government for some assurance that the work on the 1930 
programme and the present programme should be expedited, 
not only because it is essential for the naval efficiency of the 
Empire, but in order to help unemployment. 

As regards the destroyer programme. 

Under the Naval Treaty we are allowed 150,000 tons of 
these vessels, representing, say, fifteen flotilla leaders and 127 
destroyers. To-day we possess, built and building, nineteen 
leaders and 155 destroyers, of which fifteen leaders and 129 
destroyers will be obsolete before December 31, 1936, leaving 
us a balance of effective, under-age vessels of four leaders 
and twenty-six destroyers. If the present annual building 
rate of one leader and eight destroyers is maintained, by 
December 31, 1936, we can add five new leaders and forty 
destroyers, bringing the total of our under-age vessels to nine 
leaders and sixty-six destroyers. This means that at the end 
of the Treaty period we must retain in this class of vessel six 
flotilla leaders and sixty-one destroyers which are obsolete. 
Obviously, therefore, if we are to arrive at the end of the 
Treaty period with adequate flotilla strength, even if we retain 
some over-age craft, we should be building not less than two 
leaders and twelve destroyers each year, instead of the one 
leader and eight destroyers which were the Government’s 
provision last year and again this year. 

So far as flotilla leaders are concerned, one point needs 
emphasising, and that is that in this class of vessel we are, 
under the Treaty, in a position of definite and permanent 
inferiority. The latest type of French flotilla leader has a 
displacement of nearly 2,500 tons, a speed of nearly thirty- 
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six knots, and an armament of 5.5 inch guns, and yet under 
Part 3 of the Naval Treaty, if we were to construct any vessel 
equal in power to the French vessel, our ship would have to 
come into the cruiser class. Indeed, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty has himself admitted in reply to a question on 
May 28th, 1930, that the so-called flotilla leader of France is 
really a small cruiser. It is a serious position. It complicates 
the cruiser position and is directly due to the lamentable 
conditions of the Naval Treaty. 

In the First Lord’s Statement, mention is made of the 
possible cancellation or postponement of various items in the 
present building programme following upon the proceedings 
of the forthcoming Disarmament Conference. Whatever may 
arise at that Conference, it must be plain to any impartial 
critic that up to, at, and following the Naval Conference in 
London, which resulted in the Naval Treaty, the British Navy 
has been bled white and cut to the bone, and that if adequate 
sea power is to be maintained for the service of the Empire 
no further reductions of any kind are possible. 

As regards personnel. The position is serious. 

In the Estimates introduced on March 6th, 1930, a reduc- 
tion in personnel was indicated to 94,000 by April Ist, 193] 
That was the lowest figure in this country since 1896. The 
Vote A. figures for 1931 shows that the number expected to 
be borne on April 1 will be 93,650, a decrease of 350, and it is 
said that this number will still further fall until by March 
31st, 1932, it reaches the abnormally low figure of 91,840. 

If this drop were reflected in the personnel figures of other 
countries, there might not be so much ground for complaint, 
although the numbers are barely adequate to man the ships 
we have got; but it should be borne in mind that the 1930 
figure for the United States was 114,500, and that the Secre- 
tary of the United States Navy in his annual report, published 
in December last, said : “ It will be necessary to build up the 
enlisted force as the fleet approaches Treaty Navy strength 
in cruisers and carriers, unless further limitation is arranged 
by treaty.” 

In 1914 the British Navy consisted of 146,047 officers and 
men, and that of the United States of 67,258 officers and men. 
Since then our figure has been reduced by 54,207, whereas 
the United States has been increased by 47,242 up to 1930, 
with the prospect of a further increase. It cannot be made 
too clear that the United States figures do not include a force 
of over 12,000 highly skilled professional man-o’-warsmen 


who are now employed in the United States Coastguard 
Service. 
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We hear much talk of parity in material, but to obtain 
similar parity in personnel, the figures for officers and men 
in the British Navy would have to be increased by about 
23,000, and it is well that that fact should be realised. It 
takes years to train a modern seaman to the necessary state 
of efficiency. With our incomparable resources, we might 
perhaps at a pinch make good our deficiencies in material, 
but no amount of hurry and rush could ever make good 
deficiencies in personnel. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty said recently in New- 
castle : “‘ You find a steady decline in our naval expenditure, 
and a steady rise in almost every other country, and you 
begin to ask whether it is sane policy.” The British Empire 
can honestly and fairly claim to have given a lead in dis- 
armament to the whole world, but, as the Prime Minister has 
said : ‘“‘ The Navy is us,” and beyond certain limits we cannot 

0. 

; It is a point worthy of consideration that a neglected 
Service, cut to the bone with economies, denied money for 
improvement, whose officers are always defeated by politi- 
cians in their suggestions to the detriment of Service efficiency, 
is bound to suffer heavily in morale. It stands in this par- 
ticular danger, that the easy-going, laissez-faire type of 
officer will be the only one who will come to the top, because 
the temptation will always be to play for safety, and the officer 
who asks for nothing for the Service is bound to be the 
favourite of the politician. 

In a Service bound together by such close ties as bind the 
officers and men of the Royal Navy, anything approaching 
disheartenment and laissez-faire amongst the officers is bound 
to be reflected amongst the men, and thereby the efficiency, 
happiness and morale of the whole Service must suffer. 

Undue and unjustifiable reduction of the sea power of 
the British Empire is not a mistake, but a calamity. 


ARCHIBALD R. J. SOUTHBY. 


THE ECHOES OF CAWNPORE 


Bustness was held up for a week last March in the principal 
manufacturing town in the North of India. Mills were 
closed in Cawnpore. Trade was at a standstill. The shutters 
were up on the shops. Yet there was no quiet. Everywhere 
street warfare raged. ‘‘ Mistrust ”—to quote Lord Irwin— 
‘reared its ugly head.” Official estimates gave the deaths 
at one hundred and forty-one. There were certainly many 
more, for it was established that the slayers, when they had 
the opportunity, took away and disposed of the bodies of 
their victims. More than two hundred houses were destroyed 
by incendiarism. Extensive damage was done to business 
and other premises. There had been no industrial crisis. 
There had been no direct clash of religions. There had been 
a demonstration. What was the demonstration? Three 
men had been hanged at Lahore on March 23. The riots 
began within less than twenty-four hours. Lahore is some 
five hundred miles from Cawnpore. It is likely that not a 
single person in Cawnpore had ever met one of the men 
executed. Certainly not a hundred could have known them. 
But the riots were due to these executions. The men executed 
were full grown men, mature in mind and body. The principal 
was Bhagat Singh, a Sikh. The others were two Hindus— 
Sukhdev and Shivram Rajguru. They were all members of 
the Revolutionary Party, a party which, according to their 
own organ The Revolutionary, views “all constitutional 
agitations in the country with contempt and ridicule.” 
They had been tried by a tribunal constituted under the 
legal authority of the Government of India. This tribunal 
consisted of three Judges of the High Court of the Punjab. 
Two of the Judges were Europeans. One was an Indian. 
All three were senior Judges of wide experience. They 
convicted these men and others in an unanimous decision. 
An attempt was made to question the decision by an applica- 
tion for leave to appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Their Lordships, after hearing counsel, 
refused leave to appeal, and refused to interfere in any way. 
The proceedings before the tribunal could hardly have been 
fuller. The hearing of the evidence extended over five 
months. There was ample evidence, which the tribunal 
believed, that these three men and others had engaged in an 
elaborate conspiracy to subvert the Government by frank 
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and naked terrorism. It was established that the acts of the 
conspirators included the manufacture and the use of bombs, 
the violent robbery of their fellow-countrymen, irrespective 
of their political views—and murder. All the three men 
executed were experienced Revolutionaries. All held posi- 
tions of authority in the Revolutionary organisation. Amongst 
the acts proved were an attempt to rob the Punjab National 
Bank, which failed owing to the incompetence of the comrade 
deputed to drive the motor car, and the murders of Mr. Saun- 
ders, Assistant Superintendent of Police, and Head Constable 
Chanan Singh at Lahore. 

When Sir John Simon and the other members of the 
Statutory Commission arrived at Lahore in the autumn of 
1928, an attempt was made to mob them at the Railway 
Station. The local police were prepared for and repelled the 
attempt. The mob made rushes. These were driven back. 
The late Lala Lajpat Rai, a politician of advanced views, 
deliberately took part in the rushes. He received some slight 
injuries. He died a few weeks later. It was not established 
that his death was caused or accelerated by the injuries which 
he received. But the conspirators determined to avenge his 
death by killing a certain Mr. Scott, then Superintendent of 
Police at Lahore. The evidence failed to discover, why those, 
who viewed “ all constitutional agitations in the country with 
contempt and ridicule,” wished to avenge a politician, who 
professed himself a constitutional agitator. Butsoit was. A 
minor conspirator was deputed to ascertain the movements 
of Mr. Scott. He blundered. He mistook Mr. Saunders for 
Mr. Scott. 

At 4 p.m. on the 17th December, 1928, the assassins 
posted themselves outside the Police Office at Lahore. Mr. 
Saunders came out and mounted his motor cycle. What 
followed is given in the judgment of the tribunal. ‘‘ Mr. Saun- 
ders started his motor cycle and began to ride slowly down the 
road after coming out of the Police Office gate. Jai Gopal ”— 
this was the man deputed to give the signal—“‘ then made a 
sign, upon which Shivram Rajguru took out his revolver and, 
moving in the direction of Mr. Saunders, fired at him as soon 
as the motor cycle was near. Mr. Saunders being hit lifted 
up his hands and fell with his motor cycle on the road with 
one leg under the cycle. Bhagat Singh then ran up and 
discharged several shots from his automatic pistol into Mr. 
Saunders as he lay.” 

Sukhdev was not present. He had planned the murder 
but was not present at its commission. 

Head Constable Chanan Singh had followed Mr. Saunders 
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out of the building. Inspector Fearn was also at hand. 
They chased Bhagat Singh and Shivram down the road. 
Chanan Singh was shot in the course of the pursuit, and died 
an hour later. The murderers made good their escape. The 
following April, Bhagat Singh obtained admission to the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi. Having posted gunmen, to 
secure his retreat, he threw live bombs amongst the legislators. 
His gunmen failed, and he was apprehended. 

When these men were sentenced, they were acclaimed as 
self-sacrificing patriots and heroes by Indian merchants and 
by Indian politicians. Mass meetings were held in their 
honour. Every attempt was made to save their lives. Lord 
Irwin tells that he listened to “‘ Mr. Gandhi putting the case 
for commutation forcibly.”’ But, as Lord Irwin could imagine 
no case “in which under the law the penalty had been more 
directly deserved,” the three men were hanged. 

At once there was an uproar. Mr. Gandhi, while admiring 
the “self-sacrifice and reckless courage” of the ‘ young 
patriots ’’ deprecated murder, and at the same time read a 
lecture to Lord Irwin on his wickedness in flouting public 
opinion, and using “‘ immense brute power.” Pandit Jawahir 
Lal Nehru, Mr. Gandhi’s trusted colleague, stated in a public 
speech ‘“‘ There would have to be many more Bhagat Singhs 
before India achieved her goal.”” In the Delhi Assembly the 
Nationalist Party walked out of the House as a protest against 
the executions. There were indignation meetings and closing 
of shops in Lahore and other places. In Cawnpore action 
followed talk. 

Within some fifteen hours of the executions, as soon as 
the intelligence reached the city, a large crowd of Congress 
sympathisers, described by The Times correspondent as city 
roughs, students, and others—the combination is instructive— 
proceeded down the main streets, clamouring that all shops 
should be closed, and that all business should cease as a 
protest against the executions. If the demonstration were 
not prearranged, its organisation showed great capacity for 
immediate action. The leader of the Congress party, a local 
editor, Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, had apparently not gone 
to attend the Congress meeting at Karachi. It would appear 
that he was in Cawnpore at the time. He was killed in the 
riots the day after they broke out. The crowd broke windows, 
tore up railings, and damaged property indiscriminately in 
its progress through the main streets. The police on duty 
were taken by surprise, and their numbers were insufficient 
to maintain order. Reinforcements arrived, and the mob 
then left the main thoroughfares and penetrated the bazaars. 
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The clash came soon. Certain Muhammadan shopkeepers 
refused to submit to the dictation of the Congress crowd, 
which was composed in the main of Hindus. The shop- 
keepers were attacked. They resisted. In an instant a 
Hindu Muhammadan riot ensued. It spread with a rapidity 
which would appear incredible to those who do not know 
Indian conditions, and who have had no experience of riots. 
There was free fighting everywhere. Every weapon that 
came to hand was used. There are always quarter staves, 
stones, and bricks. But there were other weapons—including 
firearms. There were deaths every few minutes. 

The fighting continued for nearly six days. The authori- 
ties did all that they could be expected todo. But Cawnpore 
is not a small city. It has a population larger than the 
population of Plymouth. It covers a considerable space. In 
some parts the population is scattered. In others it is 
congested in small areas of bazaars and mean houses divided 
by narrow lanes. There are miles of streets and many miles 
of lanes. Police were rushed up. The few troops were called 
out. Pickets were posted. Patrols were arranged. But 
in such a town it takes time to put down such uprisings. So 
the fighting went on, growing gradually less. Houses were 
fired. Mosques and temples were demolished. Shops were 
robbed. Worst of all were the casualties. It is clear that 
the Hindus were in the greater fighting strength, as they were 
in the greater numbers, for out of the corpses discovered more 
than two-thirds were those of Muhammadans. The methods 
were of a ghastly inhumanity. Old men were killed. Women 
were killed. Children were killed. One of the most horrible 
features was that, according to T'he Times correspondent, 
medical evidence has indicated that most of the female victims 
were outraged and mutilated. Thousands fled. One closing 
scene occurred across the river. Nineteen Muhammadans 
who were flying from Cawnpore were attacked on the other 
side of the Ganges by the so-called ‘‘ holy men,” the Hindus 
who live on the pilgrim traffic. The fugitives were murdered, 
and their dead bodies were thrown in the river. 

While this drama was in progress, the Congress in Karachi 
was preparing a resolution in which, while disassociating itself 
from and disapproving of political violence in any shape or 
form, it placed on record its admiration of the bravery and 
self-sacrifice of Bhagat Singh, Sukh Dev, and Rajguru, and 
mourned with their bereaved families the loss of their lives. 

What is to be learnt from the corpses and the smoking 
ruins ? First as to “‘ Law and Order.’’ While the Congress 
party and the Nationalist party hold the views they do, is it 
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not a little unsafe to hand over the Law Courts and the 
administration of the police to Ministries who will be almost 
certain in the near future to consist of those holding their 
views ? Both Congressmen and Nationalists attach no weight 
to the decisions of the Law Courts, if they on an imperfect 
knowledge of the subject happen not to agree with those 
decisions. But, even if they agree with the decisions, can they 
be expected to allow the Courts the discretion to award 
punishment ? Leaving for a moment the murders of Mr. 
Saunders and Chanan Singh, the Saint and his colleagues 
appear to view with more than equanimity—even with 
smiling tolerance—the action of Bhagat Singh in throwing 
bombs into the Assembly which might have resulted, though 
it providentially did not result, in the deaths of many of the 
legislators. Their tenderness towards those who view all 
constitutional agitation “‘ with contempt and ridicule” may 
indicate fear or good nature. It may be based on something 
different. But does not the fact that they hold this view 
indicate that they are not fit to control Courts of Law ? 

It is difficult to see, how any safeguard can be provided, 
if the control of the Courts is handed over to persons who 
treat their decisions, if not with ridicule, with something very 
like contempt. If the Governor or the Viceroy refuses to set 
aside a sentence on the advice of the Ministry, there will be an 
interference with the principle of Ministers’ responsibility. 
If he permits the Ministry to do as it wishes, the Courts will be 
rendered ineffective, and the feeling that they are ineffective 
will soon react on their efficiency. 

Next as to the Police—can those be trusted with the 
administration of this Force of one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand officers and men, who show that they consider the 
murders of two police officers, who have done no harm to 
anyone, a matter of no importance, and whose adherents are 
parties to an agitation with the consequences seen at Cawnpore 
against the execution of the murderers? There can be no 
doubt as to the fact that this agitation was an agitation 
commenced and carried through by persons who called 
themselves members of the Congress party. 

Again, what are the prospects of liberty for the individual 
under the proposed administration ? What had these shop- 
keepers of Cawnpore done, to deserve attack? The 
Mahatma’s followers could not even suggest that they were 
selling drugs, or liquor, or Lancashire cloth. It is known 
that they claim to restrain the individual from such activities 
in the interest of the common good. But they had not before 
asserted the right to order a man to close his shop and do 
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without his day’s earnings, to show his sympathy with con- 
victs, in whose fate he takes not the slightest interest. In 
Cawnpore it was plain and clear. The Muhammadan shop- 
keepers were ordered to close their shops to show their sym- 
pathy. They were not sympathetic, and they refused to 
close their shops. We have seen the treatment, which they, 
their women, and their children received. What a triumph 
for the principles of democracy so much in evidence at St. 
James’s Palace two months before the Cawnpore week! Is 
it likely that the persons who ordered the closing of those 
shops will use increased power with more restraint ? 

It is true, that these outrages have occurred under the 
present system of administration and that even before the 
administration was hampered and weakened, as it has been in 
the last twelve years, there have been serious riots. There 
was a serious riot in Cawnpore in 1900 and another in 1913. 
But apart from the fact that the Congress party who will 
certainly rule India, if the present schemes mature, have not 
so far shown in their own internal affairs a great capacity for 
keeping order, they are committed to changes which will 
actively make for disorder. Two features of the recent 
troubles were the participation of students in the fighting, and 
the use of firearms. The Congress party are all in favour of 
giving youth a free hand. Discipline is now not as it should 
be in the schools and colleges in India. It has been the policy 
of the last twelve years to allow students the right to self- 
determination, and, as a result, discipline has deteriorated 
with rapidity. But it may be safely asserted, that under the 
proposed regime it will become even laxer. In the troubles 
to come there will be even more undisciplined youths to 
foment the strife and participate in it. Then as to arms—for 
many years past the policy of Government has relaxed the 
useful restrictions on the possession of arms, which were 
enforced after 1857, and which have had a wholesome effect 
in checking violence. A result of the relaxation has been 
seen in Cawnpore. But the Congress would go much further. 
The Mahatma and his friends would allow anyone who wishes 
to obtain lethal weapons. Their position is that a man who 
does not possess a sword, a spear, or a gun is not likely to be 
manly. He is, to use their own term, “emasculated.” He 
posesses (another phrase) a “slave mentality.”” To appre- 


ciate the value of the argument, it should be remembered 
that in the Great War probably not one British recruit in a 
thousand had ever owned a weapon, and not one in a hundred 
had ever handled one, before he joined the Army. Most of 
those who had handled a gun had no experience outside a 
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shooting gallery. But whatever be the value of the argument 
(which is no worse than many other Congress arguments) 
there can be no doubt as to the fact that the party, if it obtains 
the power so to do, will repeal the Arms Act, and it will not 
be easy to enforce a veto. The results will be seen in future 
riots. 

Lastly there is the Hindu-Muhammadan conflict—the old 
conflict, which, temporarily silenced at the Round Table 
Conference, has reared its ugly head unmistakably at Cawn- 
pore. The conflict was not in its inception directly communal. 
It was a quarrel between Congress men who dictated and 
shopkeepers who refused to accept dictation. But the 
Congress men were mainly Hindus, and the shopkeepers were 
Muhammadans. In a flash the strife was between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and, once the riots were under way, the 
original cause was forgotten, and in the end Hindu “ holy 
men ”’ were murdering Muhammadan fugitives, solely because 
they were Muhammadans. And we were told in London such 
a short time ago, that feelings between the two communities 
had never been so friendly as they are at present. These 
plain teachings should not be obscured by frothy talk of 
“higher statesmanship,” ‘‘ the triumph of moderation over 
excess,” “‘ putting back the hands of the clock,” and all the 
other clichés, to which we have been treated so freely. The 
antagonism is there. It has increased with the relaxation of 
authority. It will increase more and more rapidly, when 
authority is delegated to those who are less capable. The 
putting back the hands of the clock would be justified, were 
it necessary, in the interest of human lives. But at present 
it is not necessary to put the hands back. On the contrary, 
there can be an advance towards self government in India. 
That advance, should not however, take the shape of complete 
autonomy for the Provinces with Federal Government in 
the centre. 

Lovis STUART, 
Late Chief Judge, Chief Court, Oudh. 
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SOCIALISM AND STATE ENTERPRISE 
BY THE LATE VISCOUNT MILNER. 


[The following is a lecture on Socialism given by Lord Milner in 
Whitechapel in 1882.] 
I HAVE sought to put before you* first the general nature of 
Socialism, then the peculiar form which it has assumed in 
modern time, its causes and its varieties. I wish now 
to examine the principles which I have hitherto been 
expounding and to suggest one or two very simple reflections 
with respect to them. I am not going to preach Socialism 
or to preach against it, but to set out such arguments pro and 
con as seem worthy of attention with the most intelligible 
arrangement of which Iam capable. To enable us to do that, 
the account I have given of a few prominent Socialists and 
their teaching, as well as of the unformulated Socialism of some 
great political movements, ought, I think, to be sufficient. 
Exhaustive of course my account of Socialism has not been, 
and has not tried to be. There are many famous Socialists, 
like Fourier and Proudhon, whom I have only just mentioned ; 
some, like Louis Blanc, to whom I have hardly referred. 
There are great Socialistic movements too, like Denis Kearney’s 
recent experiment in California, which I have had to pass 
over. But for all that we ought by this time to have a grasp 
of at least the outlines of the subject which the accumulation 
of a mass of detail would only weaken. The varieties of 
Socialistic doctrine are infinite, the leading ideas very few 
and constantly recurring. This is indeed a common feature 
of all political and economic studies. The mass of facts to 
be dealt with is overwhelming, the difficulty of forming a 
judgment amid mountains of conflicting evidence is immense, 
but the stock of ideas is startlingly and even painfully small. 
It is not therefore a reproach special to Socialism to say that 
when you have carefully studied one or two Socialists you 
know them all. There comes a time in this, as in all similar 
studies of the same class, when the value of further study is 
not to add to the number of our ideas, but to fix and to clarify 
those we already have. That point we ought to have reached. 
We ought not to feel that we know all about Socialism, but 
we ought to feel that we have a sufficient appreciation of its 
drift to be able to test its principal doctrines, as we go along 
in the world, by bringing them to the alone true and conclusive 
* April number National Review. 
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test of actual experience. To that end we must marshal these 
doctrines in the best logical order we may before we close the 
discussion. 

And first let me recapitulate one or two things I said at the 
outset, which now, I hope, may have a fuller meaning and a 
more convincing force than they could have had then. Social- 
ism, I said, is often used as a bogey, but in truth there is 
nothing terrible or unwonted in it ; it is found in some degree 
in all human life and society. It is in itself simply the princi- 
ple of the supreme authority of the community in regulating 
the economic relations of men. What characterises the 
Socialist pure and simple is the desire to carry out that 
principle in its extremest form, and to substitute common 
enterprise and, in the last resort common property, for the 
present system of almost exclusively individual enterprise and 
predominantly individual property. A man may be more or 
less of a Socialist in so far as he is willing to go one step, two 
steps, many steps, or the whole way on that road. But of 
course we use the term Socialist, when we use it without 
limitation, only of those who are willing to go a good long way, 
and to alter existing law, the law of inheritance for instance, 
or to revolutionise the existing industrial system, by the 
introduction of State-aided productive associations for 
instance, in order more rapidly and more surely to accomplish 
their ends. These ends, as I have said, are ends common to 
us all. It has been objected to me by one of my hearers who, 
for several years an active member of the International, 
would have no hesitation in accepting the title of a Socialist, 
that I had failed to bring out the fundamental idea of Social- 
ism, which is the supreme value of human life. “ Life,’’ he 
said, “‘ according to us is something higher than property, and 
all we contend is that a system which sacrifices life is a bad 
system, however successful it may be in augmenting wealth.” 
Now this is merely a popular way of putting what I have 
spoken of as an idea constantly emphasised by Socialists, the 
idea namely, that the distribution of wealth, for it is on the 
distribution of wealth that the condition of human existence 
depends, is of more importance than its production, that 
production is the means and distribution the end. But I 
cannot admit that this idea is the private property of Social- 
ists. It is the common property of all thinking men. Life 
in the full sense of the word, not existence merely, but a 
healthy, vigorous progressive life, the full exercise and develop- 
ment of all our powers, that is our common ideal. That 
every man should be able to make the best of himself-—that 
is our common object. Let us try and keep that object 
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steadily in view, as we examine the main proposals that are 
made by Socialism in opposition to the principle of laissez 
faire, the principle namely that every man is most likely to 
make the best of himself if he is left to do it by himself, pro- 
tected only in his person and in the possession of those goods 
which he may start with or acquire. There are, broadly 
speaking, three main ways, short of that absolute community 
of goods, which I have already discussed, in which the State 
may interfere with or completely supersede the principle of 
laissez faire, and they are these: (1) the acquisition by the 
community of the essential means of production, using that 
term in its widest sense to include not only all the instruments 
of production, such as machinery, but its natural requisites, 
such as land, the substitution of the community for individuals 
as the possessor of capital, the abolition of the capitalist class ; 
(2) the regulation by the community of the conditions of 
productive enterprise of the relations between capital and 
labour ; (3) the provision by the community for all its members 
of certain goods and advantages, whether physical, such as 
water, dwellings, or open spaces or intellectual and moral, 
such as knowledge or recreation. 

Take as a practical illustration of the first method the 
public workshops established in Paris in 1848, as an illustration 
of the second the Factory Acts, as an illustration of the third 
Free Education or, to go a long way back, the public theatre 
of Athens, where the poorer citizens were admitted free of 
cost. State enterprise, State regulation, State-endowment, 
these are, roughly speaking, the three heads I want you to 
consider. The first of the three is by far the most sweeping 
and most radical. If you can imagine this idea universally 
realised, the two others would become superfluous ; it is to 
this therefore that we must first direct our attention. And 
take notice that in so doing we are strictly following the 
method of procedure universally adopted by the Socialists 
themselves. They always begin with the first of our three 
methods of reforming Society in a Socialistic sense, the substi- 
tution of the State for individuals as the capitalist, co-operative 
production with State aid with its ultimate corollary, the 
abolition of private property. But failing this, as being an 
ultimate ideal at present unattainable in practice, they fall 
back upon the second method, State-regulation of industry, 
and the third method, State-provision for certain physical and 
intellectual wants of the people, which it is taken for granted 
that the poor are unable adequately to provide for themselves. 
The corollary, or necessary condition of such provision is of 
course the heavier taxation of the propertied classes, some 
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such scheme as a graduated income-tax. The graduated 
income-tax stands in the same relation to the third great 
category of Socialist proposals, State-provision, as the aboli- 
tion of the law of inheritance, stands to the first, universal 
co-operative production. The only obvious way to increase 
the birthright of the poor is to tax more heavily than at 
present* the accumulation of the rich. The only means of 
accomplishing the ultimate ideal of the Socialist, the removal 
of all antagonism between capital and labour, is the abolition 
of inheritance. But this by the way. To return to the order 
in which the Socialists place these various schemes of theirs. 
It is this. While looking forward to an ultimate realisation 
of State-aided co-operative production they are willing for 
the present to confine their demands to such things as a 
normal day of labour, the exclusion of all children and child- 
bearing women from factories and workshops, the responsi- 
bility of the employer for all accidents and so on—these come 
under our second head—and to gratuitous teaching in all 
educational establishments, the gratuitous administration of 
justice, the supply of healthy dwellings for the labouring 
population, and so on, with their necessary condition, the 
graduated income-tax, which come under our third head. 

The important thing to recognise is the essential connec- 
tion of these secondary, palliative, preparatory schemes of 
the Socialists with their primary and ultimate object. I do 
not mean to say that because you accept the one you need 
necessarily accept the other. Far from it; personally I 
believe the exact reverse. But still they all belong to the 
same order of ideas, ideas which may be partly practicable 
and desirable and partly the contrary of both, but which are 
all related among themselves They are all schemes making 
for a more equal distribution, tending to give the labourer 
more of the profit of his labour. The whole question is one 
of the distribution of profits; the whole gist of Socialism 
consists in procuring for labour a greater share in the products 
of labour and procuring it by the intervention of the com- 
munity. Of course, this is most completely realised, where 
all capital is common property, and all net profits therefore 
are divisible among the workmen and among them alone. 
But failing this, the ultimate ideal is approached, and 
approached in two ways, by such measures as are included in 
our second and third categories of Socialistic schemes. Take 
for instance the normal day of labour, the limitation of the 
number of work-hours to ten, or as most of the Socialists 
propose, eight a day. That does not indeed absolutely enhance 
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the remuneration of labour but it enhances it relatively, for 
the moderate reduction of the hours of labour does not, as 
experience has proved and theory ought to have foreseen, 
diminish the rate of wages. And the case is still plainer 
where the State supplies necessaries or desirables of life or the 
means of culture whether they be schools, or other public 
buildings, or healthy dwellings or what not out of increased 
taxation, provided always that that taxation falls, as in 
Socialistic schemes it is always made to fall upon unearned 
income, that is to say upon accumulated profits. This is the 
first, the direct way in which the secondary proposals of 
Socialism promote the primary object which it has in view. 
But there is another and subtler influence in them whereby 
to compass that end. The improved condition of the working- 
classes, both physical and intellectual, which mitigated toil, 
healthier surroundings, and above all complete education, 
would bring about, would give them a power which they now 
lack in the battle of competition and would enable them not 
only to make better terms for themselves, while the existing 
conditions of industry endure, but also to initiate more widely 
and successfully than they have yet done those schemes of 
co-operation which if once extensively carried out would alter 
the conditions of industry altogether and bring about what I 
have described as the primary object, the ultimate ideal of the 
Socialists. For here, as elsewhere, it is true, as Aristotle 
remarked, that the things which come first in order of thought 
come last in order of time. The one great thing which the 
Socialists always set before them, which stands at the head 
of a3 their programmes, is the last thing which they hope to 
realise. : 

It is this thing, co-operation, which we have now to 
consider—consider, remember, as we determined from the 
first in reference to its power to promote man’s highest 
development, a healthy physical, mental and moral life. 
And here we shall find that we start with a very general 
agreement only to find ourselves in a little while in the midst 
of a very general and bitter quarrel. I mean the conflict 
between the principle of Self-Help and that of State aid, 
for co-operation in itself is quite as dear to the heart of those 
voluntary Socialists who wish gradually to supplant the 
capitalists by free combinations of labourers, as to the 
Socialists proper who want to oust them from their present 
dominion over industry by the competition of the State. 
But before we go into the merits of that controversy, let 
us realise clearly what co-operation means. The word is 
constantly used in a very indefinite and very incorrect 
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way. The majority of associations going by the name of 
co-operative are merely joint-stock companies pure and 
simple or joint-stock companies giving more or less share 
in profits to their workmen or their customers or both. The 
true principle of co-operation as explained by Holyoake 
is the division of all the profits among all who have helped 
to make them. “It is not co-operation,” says John Stuart 
Mill, “‘ where a few persons join for the purpose of making 
a profit from cheap purchases by which only a portion of 
them benefit. Co-operation is where the whole of the 
produce is divided. What is wanted is that the whole of 
the working-class should partake of the profits of labour.” 
The true co-operative store is that where, after payment 
of interest on capital and after such outlay as may be thought 
necessary to improve the business or the general comfort 
and prosperity of those engaged in it, the whole of the 
profits are divided among the customers of the store on the 
only natural principle of division which here suggests itself, 
that is, in proportion to the amount of their purchases. 
This was the principle of the famous Rochdale Society of 
Equitable Pioneers. 

The true co-operative workshop or productive association 
is that wherein all profits, after payment of interest on 
capital, if there be borrowed capital, and provision for 
depreciation of stock and improvement of the business and 
against contingencies, the whole profits are divided among 
the workmen. Some, indeed, wish to include the purchasers 
to a limited extent in the division of profits, even of a 
co-operative workshop, but the principle of such a proposal 
is hard to understand. Very few existing associations for 
co-operative production have hitherto completely carried 
out the co-operative principle. There is every variety of 
principle at work in these institutions with regard to the 
division of profits. In very few do we find the adoption 
of the simple principle advocated by Holyoake and, 
of course, by all Socialists, that capital, if the association 
has any capital besides its own (and in capital besides its 
own I am now including shares held by the members 
themselves, everything, in fact, except common capital), 
is to receive its interest merely, and nothing more, no share 
of profits, which are all to be reserved for labour. This is 
the thorough-going, the Socialistic principle of co-operation, 
whether we seek to attain it by Self-Help or by State aid. 
To capital only the current rate of interest, to labour all the 
profits. But the whole difficulty of adjusting the claims of 
Capital and Labour is,” of course, got “rid of in the ideal 
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productive association, where all the capital belongs to the 
association, and not to outsiders, nor even to the individual 
members of the association themselves. In this case there 
is nothing you can do with profits, when all depreciation is 
allowed for, all improvements effected, all contingencies 
provided against, but distribute them in whatever way among 
the workmen. What the workmen are to do with their 
savings, when the whole industry of the world is carried on 
by such perfectly well-conducted co-operative associations 
is a subject on which I have often speculated without result. 
I do not know that the Socialists have ever considered it ; 
when they do they will find it rather a puzzle. But, for- 
tunately, the practical solution of this difficulty may with 
perfect ease of conscience be postponed till the Greek Kalends. 
The only answer I can suggest, though I cannot say I have 
seen it anywhere, is that it is intended that savings should 
be rendered impossible. This may sound a little wild, 
especially to our ears who have been taught from our youth 
upward to regard individual savings as the very life-blood 
of industry; but if under a system of co-operation the 
community, being the capitalist, saves in each case enough 
to provide for the future development of industry before the 
distribution of profits, the social duty to save on the part 
of the individual would fall away. 

Of course, the question of the distribution of profits is 
not finally disposed of even when you have laid it down 
that all the profits shall go to labour. There still remains 
the question—‘‘ In what proportion?” Different Socialists 
have given very different answers to this problem. You 
know the famous formula of St. Simon: ‘‘ To each according 
to his capacity: to each capacity according to its works.” 
It is, at least, a little less unpractical than that of Louis 
Blanc, who wants to exact from each man according to his 
capacity and give to each according to his wants. No plan 
can be imagined more eminently calculated to stimulate 


‘wants and discourage capacity. But then this is rank 


Communism, and with Communism in its extreme form, 
in which it levels all lives and would be only too glad if it 
could to level all capacities, we have now nothing to do. 
I think even the most thorough-going of modern Socialists 
would admit that, while men ought to have equal oppor- 
tunities of development, superiority of service should continue 
to find its recognition in superiority of reward. No Society, 
I believe, which does not recognise this could possibly exist 
for any length of time. That the superiority of one man 
should not be allowed to vent itself in the oppression of 
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others is a just idea, and is amply provided for in the economic 
sphere in a society where individual capital no longer exists ; 
but that it should not be allowed free play in the improvement 
of the life of its possessor is a doctrine at once nonsensical, 
tyrannous and self-destructive. I, for my part, feel equal 
to imagining a state of society in which it would be regarded 
as the highest civic virtue not to capitalise one’s earnings, 
but to consume them, not to hoard up the allotted reward 
of one’s labour, but to spend it nobly, to spend it in beautifying 
one’s surroundings and elevating one’s life. There would 
be plenty of scope for individualism here in the arrangement 
of each man’s private life, though there would be no individual 
control of the economic destiny of others. Of all rules to fix 
the proportion in which the profits are to be distributed 
among the workmen who have produced them, I know of 
none better than the simple plan of apportioning them to 
wages, whether actual or imaginary. First, estimate the 
work of each member of the association as if he were a wage- 
earner. Whether you actually pay him wages or not is a 
question of detail depending upon convenience and _ not 
affecting the principle, for if wages are paid down it is under 
this system simply equivalent to an instalment of profits; 
no man’s ultimate earnings are one penny more or less. 
First, I say, estimate the work of each member in wages, 
taking account, as the wage-payer would, of the rank and 
quality of the work, and then distribute the profits in 
proportion to wages. This is the rule which, as a matter 
of fact, is followed in existing productive co-operative 
societies in this country with respect to that share of the 
profits which they distribute among workmen. If the man 
receiving 35 shillings a week has 7 shillings share of profit, 
the man who earns 45 shillings has 9. It is a rough and 
ready commonsense rule, but I think we may safely back 
it against the metaphysical and Utopian suggestion of 
Continental theorists. 

I am not going to recapitulate the obvious arguments in 
favour of co-operation. A system which puts an end to the 
struggle between Capital and Labour, which gives the highest 
stimulus to individual exertion and absolutely ensures that 
the energy of each shall result in the advantage of all, has 
moral as well as economic advantages which it is hard to 
overestimate. Overwork with all its cruel consequences 
would be unknown in a co-operative factory, for there would be | 
nobody separate from the workman to gain by it. And yet 
within the limits of health no men would work more stren- 
uously than the co-operators, because they would be making 
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for themselves, Last and not least, but greatest, no man in 

utting forth all his energy need have any compunction at 
the thought that he was trampling upon others. On the 
contrary he would be stimulated by the coincidence of 
self-interest and social duty. The more he strove to 
advance himself the more he would be benefiting all his 
neighbours. 

Let us pass on to the questions which rage round co- 
operation ; the first a speculative question: “ Is it likely to 
succeed ?”’; the second a practical question: ‘“‘ Ought the 
State to help it?” Now with regard to the first question, 
the sceptics, who, however they may approve the co-operative 
principle, doubt its capacity to subdue the world, say that 
as a matter of fact co-operation has now had a pretty long 
trial; in the most progressive countries its advantages have 
been recognised for well nigh a hundred years, but in spite 
of that theoretical recognition, though Co-operative Stores 
have done well in England and Co-operative Credit Associa- 
tions in Germany, Co-operative Production, the essence and 
kernel of the whole system, has not made substantial progress 
anywhere. It thrives indeed after a fashion, both in France, 
in Germany and in England, but on how puny a scale! and 
that while individualist production is making such rapid 
strides. Co-operation may be destined by its own force to 
conquer the world, but it will require about a million years 
to do so. And this slowness of development of the co- 
operative principle in the field of production, as contrasted 
with its rapid success in that of consumption, is only natural 
and inevitable. This is the era of production on a large scale, 
but for production on a large scale something more is required 
than thrift and industry; it requires organising skill and 
commercial capacity of the highest order. And where is this 
to come from in an association of workmen ? Such an associa- 
tion must either launch out on the wide sea of commercial 
enterprise without any knowledge of stars and compass, 
waves and tides, or must hire managers to pilot the vessel. 
But the managers are not likely to have either the same 
capacity or the same interest in the concern as competing 
capitalists. Were they men of equal capacity they would 
prefer to run a business on their own account, and as for 
interest, the fact that they have merely a share of the profits, 
and not the whole of them, cannot but weaken that. As a 
matter of fact, says Laveleye, and he speaks from a large 
experience of co-operative production in France and Belgium, 
the reason why productive associations do not thrive is owing 
to the want of sufficiently capable managers. In England 
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the failure of the Ouseburn Engine Works, which lost £30,000 
for the mere blunder of a manager, and failed in consequence, 
is often quoted as an instance of co-operative risks. 

So far the sceptics about co-operation. But the believers 
in its inherent capacity of development do not want for an 
answer. As for failure, they say, how many capitalists fail! 
It has yet to be shown that co-operative producers are any 
more likely to break down than their individualist rivals. 
It is not true to say, moreover, that production by individual 
capitalists is gaining ground ; the most characteristic feature 
of present industry is not the big capitalist but the big joint 
stock company. How many great firms, that were once 
ordinary partnerships, are now quoted as companies on the 
Stock Exchange! This is in itself an improvement, for small 
capitals are thus enabled to partake of the increased profits 
of wholesale production ; but though it is an improvement 
it is not the ideal. A man may now employ his small savings 
profitably, but he cannot by his own individual exertions 
increase the amount of his gains. What you want is that the 
workman should feel he is working for himself, and this he 
can only do in co-operation. But if the joint stock company 
is but an imperfect type of co-operative production its success 
at least serves to disprove the strongest objection which is 
made to the possibility of success of a more perfect type. 
Are not joint stock companies dependent for their success 
upon managers, men who have only a share of profits to look 
forward to and not the whole profits? True, that share is 
larger in the ordinary joint stock company, where the directors 
often are, though they often are not, big shareholders, than 
in the genuine co-operative association, but then the latter 
ought to learn and are learning to be more generous to their 
managers. If co-operative associations are slow in making 
way, that is due, not to any defect in their principle, but to a 
deficiency of men sufficiently educated and enterprising {to 
carry them on. 

Co-operative associations, to be successful, need excep- 
tional men as members, men above the average level of 
intelligence, self-denial, public spirit common among workmen. 
A Republican State, it has often been said, if it is to thrive, 
needs more virtue among its members than a State despotically 
governed. But a co-operative association is in industry what 
a Republic is in politics. When men of Republican virtue 
have attempted co-operative production they have not failed, 
and such men will multiply with the growth of education, 
with every year of the successful practice of self-help on the 
part of the workman. That such self-help is on the increase 
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is shown by the growth of savings and by the spread and 
elevation of Trades Unionism. Men who have learnt the 
moral lessons of Unionism will be fitted to practise them 
under more auspicious circumstances and for a purpose of 
less ambiguous advantage to the common weal in co- 
operation. 

So much for the question of the prospects of co-operation, 
if left to itself. There is much truth in the argument of its 
advocates, when they assert that inconsiderable as are its 
results in the present conditions the growth of popular 
culture will of itself ensure its ultimate triumph in the future. 
At the same time it is not unnatural that men, who conceive 
the industrial salvation of the world to lie in this and this 
alone, should be impatient of the slowness of its growth and 
should ask the question, why that growth might not be 
stimulated by State aid. It is not necessary to go to the 
length of Marx and Lassalle and assert that Self-help is 
necessarily for ever incapable of creating the new industrial 
system. It is quite possible to believe that co-operation will 
in the long run and of its own inherent strength supplant the 
capitalistic method of production and yet to fret at the 
prospect of centuries still before us, in which the great mass 
of workmen will be mere wage-earners when they might be 
in so much happier and worthier a position. I suppose if 
State aid could hasten the era of general co-operative pro- 
duction most people would be ready to approve of it, but that 
it will so hasten the desired consummation is just what most 
economists and, above all, and this is very remarkable, the 
majority of successful co-operators themselves, most stoutly 
deny. In this respect we have a strong concurrent expression 
of opinion both from France, from Germany, and from our 
own country. Laveleye, whose book I have so often 
quoted and to whom I am greatly indebted, has collected a 
number of expressions of opinion on the part of leading 
French workmen, themselves co-operators, on this subject. 
“ State aid,” says one of these—and the saying is typical— 
“is the ruin of co-operation; what is easily got is easily 
spent. Men do not value and do not keep the capital which 
they have obtained without exertion.” The gradual decay 
of the belief in State aid among the workmen of France, which 
I have already noticed, is certainly a very remarkable fact. 
Thirty years ago every French workman who thought at all 
was a thorough-going Socialist. In Germany the battle 
among the workmen on the question of State aid versus Self- 
help has raged ever since the famous agitation of Lassalle 
set the world in a blaze on these subjects. The Socialists 
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have probably the best of it in point of numbers, but the 
other party is compact and determined. The German 
Trades Unions, very inferior in numbers and influence to their 
English prototypes, are yet, as far as their power extends, 
the resolute opponents of State aid. ‘* All we want of the 
State,” they say, “‘is to leave us alone.” The various co- 
operative societies founded by Schulze-Delitzsch, a sort of 
German Cobden and the bitter enemy of Lassalle, now amount 
to 3,000 and contain more than a million members. Only a 
very few of these societies, it is true, are for co-operative 
production ; the majority are Credit Banks and Co-operative 
Stores, and among those who partake of the benefit of these 
institutions there may no doubt be many Socialists. But 
their influence on the whole is anti-Socialistic and nothing 
could exceed the vehemence with which the leaders of the 
movement oppose the merest suggestion of State aid. So 
intense is the antagonism that it separates as by an im- 
passable gulf the two parties who sit side by side on the 
benches of the extreme left in the German Parliament, the 
Progressists and the Social Democrats. On political questions 
they are frequently agreed, but so profound is the separation 
between them on the social question, the Progressists being 
Advanced Liberals of the strictest Free Trade and laissez 
faire principles, while the Socialists are what their name 
implies, that I doubt very much if any two parties in the 
whole House feel a more thorough hatred for one another. 
Never has the hostility between voluntary Socialism and 
State Socialism, which are not by any means mutually 
exclusive and contradictory, been carried to such a pitch as 
in the Germany of to-day.* And Lassalle and his followers 
are responsible for this. It was his insane condemnation of 
every attempt of the workmen to help themselves, as in itself 
futile and only calculated to postpone more efficient remedies, 
which has produced this hateful and needless war. 

In England, as we all know, the cry for State aid in support 
of co-operation or, indeed, of any great industrial reform, 
is a very feeble one. But the intense bitterness with which 
so great a co-operator as Holyoake speaks of State-Socialism 
shows that we might soon see a state of things similar to that 
in Germany if ever a Social-Democratic party were to arise 
among the workmen of this country. There is no doubt a 
confusion in Holyoake’s mind in speaking of this subject. He 
forgets that the State which is to organise industry is not the 
autocratic State—such as we see in Germany now or the 
semi-democratic State we have in England—but the purely 
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democratic State, which the Socialists are ambitious to create. 
But many of his arguments apply equally to the support of 
co-operation by public funds, whatever be the power by which 
the public treasury is administered. It is a remarkable and 
universal fact, then, that as a rule it is the strongest among 
the workmen, the successful co-operators, the men who have 
made self-help pay, who are most violently opposed to any 
suggestion of State help. It is the weak who desire it, but, 
and this is really the strongest argument against such an 
experiment, it is the weak who would be the least able to 
make good use of it, if they had it. They have not yet 
acquired the character and capacity of the successful co- 
operator. Independence is a far rarer quality among the 
workmen of Germany than among the workmen of England. 
I am not saying this in any boastful spirit ; circumstances 
no doubt account for it. But it is a remarkable fact that 
where independence is least, the belief in the efficacy of State 
aid is greatest. ‘‘ To men of industrial spirit,” says Holyoake, 
“State Socialism seems as the smallpox of servility. Men 
vaccinated with independence never take it; the abject 
classes have it badly.” I do not, indeed, altogether agree 
with Holyoake; I have a crow to pick with him. But as 
against State aid to co-operative associations I must own I 
think he has a strong case. In itself the proposal that the 
State should advance money to such societies is not so 
monstrous as some people are inclined to suppose. The 
experiment would, if successful, be of public value, and the 
State has ere now advanced money to doubtful undertakings 
of immediate private interest and prospective public ad- 
vantage. It has guaranteed the interest of railway shares ; 
it advances money now in large sums to municipal corpora- 
tions for public works ; it is going to advance money for the 
reclamation of waste lands in Ireland. There would be risk 
no doubt in the co-operative experiment, but there is some 
risk in all such experiments. The only question is whether 
the possible advantage is large enough to justify the risk. 
Most people certainly would be inclined to answer that 
question in the negative, and that for many reasons, but 
principally for the following: As things stand there is a sort 
of natural selection, whereby only the workmen most likely 
to succeed in co-operative production, do actually undertake 
it. It requires men to be very intelligent, very thrifty and 
very enterprising to start a co-operative association at all; 
but if the State were to come forward and advance money 
for the foundation of such associations, there is no artificial 
selection devisable which could produce an equally picked 
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body of men. The number of workmen willing to come 
forward and avail themselves of such an opportunity would 
probably be very large, and who is to decide which of them 
shall be admitted to its advantages? And I do not think 
the chances of such an enterprise would be heightened by 
the knowledge in the minds of the workmen that they had 
nothing to lose. The association being supported by public 
funds, it is the public, including, of course, the great majority 
of the working classes, who would in case of failure have to 
pay the piper. The Social-Democrat, indeed, thus has an 
easy remedy, as he would doubtless desire the taxes supplying 
these funds, like all taxes, to be paid only by the well-to-do. 
But even supposing that were possible, the co-operative 
societies, with no strong personal interest in making the most 
of every opportunity, would be handicapped in the keen 
struggle for life against competing capitalists. Lassalle, 
indeed, had an idea that by giving to each association a 
monopoly of a particular industry in a particular place, the 
dangers of competition would be avoided. But it is—alas— 
only too certain that without competition between the 
associations themselves or between them and capitalists we 
should have vile commodities. In no conceivable system 
of industry can the qualities necessary to a successful capitalist 
—organisation, enterprise, readiness to adapt himself to 
circumstances, above all a keen eye to the wants of probable 
consumers—be dispensed with. Fluctuations of demand, 
which imperil every business unless it has a clear head and 
bold hand to direct it, could only be avoided by the regulation 
of consumption, a manifest absurdity, but one that some 
Socialists have been logical enough to demand. The only 
conceivable circumstances, as far as I can see, on which the 
State could advance money to co-operative workmen would be 
where the workmen themselves contributed a substantial 
share of the capital necessary to conduct their enterprise. 
But this condition would necessarily greatly limit the applica- 
tion of the principle of State aid, and if such aid were only 
advanced here and there to a limited number of persons it 
would surely be a somewhat unjust preference of a small 
portion of a class, and that the portion best able to help 
themselves, over the rest. I am open to conviction, but at 
present I certainly agree with the vast majority of politicians 
and economists in failing to see how the State can either 
justly or wisely give any immediate aid to the cause of co- 
operative production. That cause will be furthered, I believe, 
by the growth of intelligence and thrift and the general 
improvement of the working-class. Whether the State may 
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not promote these in other ways, on the lines of some of 
what I have called the secondary proposals of Socialism, I 
must consider in my next lecture. But first I must direct 
your attention to one branch of the grand primary Socialistic 
scheme that the community should become the owner of all 
the means of production, which because of the peculiar 
character of the subject matter demands a peculiar treatment. 
This is the demand that the community should be the sole 
owner of land. 

The nationalisation of the land will be the subject of the 
first portion of my next lecture. This will conclude the 
discussion of the first category of Socialistic schemes, State 
ownership of the means of production. The other two, State 
regulation of industry and State provision for certain primary 
wants of the poorer citizens, will require a less lengthy 
examination. 


[The June number of The National Review will contain 
another lecture—the last—of Lord Milner’s on Socialism. ] 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN TRAGEDY 


THE Union of South Africa comes of age this year on 
May 31, when it will be 21 years since the four colonies, The 
Cape, Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, 
decided to forge a new united country, apparently, to those 
who did not look below the surface, sworn to the cause of co- 
operation between the two white races in South Africa. 
That was the ideal of certain English architects of the Union. 
Racial co-operation between the English and the Dutch 
was the understanding by which the two British colonies 
agreed to throw in their lot with the two ex-republics. 
Examining this brief history in the light of the ideals that 
were to be fulfilled in the birth of the new Dominion, one 
looks in vain for the spirit of unity and harmony that was to 
weld English and Dutch together and for evidence that the 
trust of racial co-operation that was bequeathed to the 
country has been upheld to the best of South Africa’s ability. 

Twenty-one years may be too short a period in which 
to find results because racial co-operation matures slowly, 
but it is time enough in which to look for the characteristics 
of the nation to be. The result of this investigation is 
disappointing. Unity between English and Dutch only exists 
nominally. In reality the country is still split into the 
historic racial divisions. This is the tragedy of South Africa, 
the failure of the hope of co-operation and the perpetuation 
of old feuds and prejudices by Boer politicians who stand 
convicted for reviving racialism as a party weapon. 

For the first 14 years there was some slight appearance of 
progress towards the Union ideal. If it was not as rapid as 
it might have been, there was at least no actual open preaching 
of disunion. It could hardly have been expected that the 
feelings of the Boer War period would have disappeared, but 
the statesmen of the time carried out their duty in allowing 
this feeling to die out. General Botha, and after him General 
Smuts, carried out the obligations to the spirit of Union by 
avoiding any action in regard to the rest of the Empire that 
could be construed as racialistic. In the Union, however, 
they steadily dislodged Englishmen and replaced them by 
Boers in all Government posts. But the last seven years of 
Government by General Hertzog and the Nationalists have 
undone any good work of Generals Botha and Smuts and 
have lowered the enthusiasm and desire for racial co-operation 
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to a standard below anything experienced in the history of 
South Africa. 

There is no racial split because there never was racial 
unity. The position to-day is one of racial tension, that 
requires only a tiny strain to create the break. British South 
Africans hope the break will never come, but they cannot 
watch the present trend of events without grave anxiety for 
the future. What the consequences of open rupture between 
the two races would be no one would wish to predict because 
the ties between the youngest Dominion and the Empire are 
largely proportionate to the ties between English and Dutch. 

South Africa is openly divided to-day into two sections, 
“ English-speaking ” and “ Afrikaans-speaking,” to use the 
phrases evolved by politicians to replace “ British’ and 
“Dutch.” The country is trying to persuade itself that the 
divisions are only differences of language while in reality 
language distinctions are practically synonymous with racial 
and political barriers. 

Why, one would then ask, are South Africa’s 21 years of 
Union years of failure ? The answer is that tendencies have 
been created which make full co-operation between English 
and Dutch impossible. The foundations on which co- 
operation was to rise have been wrecked, and if there is to be 
any permanence the stones must be laid again. Even now if 
Boer racial hostility was abandoned, co-operation would not 
be achieved for several generations. 

** Racial co-operation’ has degenerated into a political 
platitude. It is customary for every important speech to 
conclude with references to “ unity,” “co-operation”? and 
“South African nationhood.” In Parliament the cry of 
racialism is the most bitter political taunt that the country 
knows. This might create the impression to a casual observer 
that co-operation was complete and that racialism was taboo— 
but, unfortunately, nearly all this talk is insincere, as everyone 
in South Africa knows. One could best summarise the 
position in the statement that any possible union between 
English and Dutch has been jeopardised because of party 
politics. It was established as such by General Hertzog, 
although he naively declares now that his party was formed 
and exists to preserve South Africa from “ British sub- 
ordination.” If they have taught nothing else, 21 years of 
Union history have shown that Boer prejudices do not die 
out, so now that racial co-operation has been dragged into the 
political arena and that racialism has been used as a party 
weapon, one can only conclude that co-operation cannot be 
achieved under a Nationalist regime. 
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Until the arrival of General Hertzog and his Nationalists, 
filled with the lust of racial bigotry, the spirit of co-operation 
had some chance of spreading. Their elevation to power 
upset the racial balance because their methods of securing 
control were a deliberate attack on British sentiment, the 
exaltation of all that was Dutch to the detriment of all that 
was English and the exploitation of that race consciousness 
that was identified with Nationalism. 

It was an easy position the Nationalists manipulated. 
The Dutch are slightly in the majority in South Africa. They 
believe themselves to be a chosen people; they follow their 
leaders. There was the question of language; there was the 
belief that the British element in the country by keeping 
their promises were losing their political vigour, and there 
was the vague hope that eventually South Africa would be a 
republic like Kruger’s Transvaal, free from any connection 
with the Empire and able to whip their own niggers without 
hindrance. General Hertzog has reproved the Republicans 
for going too fast, but that reproof has not reduced the 
strength of the Nationalist left. 

The mere operation of a racial appeal was sufficient to 
split the country into its old historical divisions. Not 
content with that the Nationalists have very successfully 
widened the breach with a studied policy of Afrikanderism, 
that is the exclusion of anything British and the greater 
honour and glory of all that is Dutch. General Hertzog’s 
exercise of the Sovereign Independence of the 1926 Imperial 
Conference has taken only one form—the display of his 
party’s anti-British ambitions. It is a Nationalist doctrine 
that nothing English is South African, as if there were no 
people of British stock in the country; no one is a patriot 
unless he either fought against the British in the Boer War 
or went into rebellion when the Great War broke out, and 
unless within his political soul he cherishes the hope that 
South Africa will one day be separated from its sentimental 
and constitutional connections with the Empire. 

In passing, it is interesting to examine the Nationalist 
attitude to the Great War. It is looked upon as a tragedy, 
not because of its suffering but because in the person of 
General Botha it tightened the bonds between South Africa 
and the Empire, and largely, no doubt, because the bid for 
separation failed while it lasted. The Nationalists con- 
sistently hated General Botha, as they hate General Smuts, 
because they cannot tolerate any Dutch-born South African 
who works in a larger cause than the interest of a single race 
in the country. Only recently a statue to General Botha 
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was unveiled in Capetown when Parliament was in session. 
Although he was the first Premier of the Union, not one 
Nationalist member of the Cabinet attended the ceremony. 
The explanation came later through their Press that they 
could not attend because General Botha was depicted in the 
uniform of a British general. It reminded them of their 
“ suffering and tribulation.” 

Undoubtedly the greatest harm the Nationalists have done 
South Africa is that they have appealed to the growing 


generations of Dutchmen on the hatreds of the past and have 


implanted in them as bitter renewed racialism. The old 
prejudices have not been allowed to die, but have been 
revived for the maintenance of Nationalism. The generation 
in which all had hoped to see the working of co-operation is 
instead committed to a perpetuation of what South Africa 
wished to forget. 

The Nationalists have been successful in their campaign, 
but there have been the inevitable reactions among the 
English-speaking people. The Boers have yet to realise that 
racialism cuts two ways. 

The language position is important in this issue. Officially 
English and Afrikaans are equal. In practice Afrikaans is in 
power because differences of language are very similar to 
differences of race and politics. If the Nationalist language 
campaign was merely the exercise of the rights of Afrikaans 
no one would grumble. If it was a natural cultural movement 
there would be no resentment, but the Nationalists have 
exalted Afrikaans with an emphasis that reveals the politico- 
racial intent behind their operations. It is to their intense 
annoyance that they have not persuaded more people to speak 
Afrikaans, so, as a warning to their followers, but for the 
amusement of the rest of the country there are periodical 
“exposures” of Dutch civil servants who prefer to use 
English in their correspondence. 

In their language frenzy the Nationalists have sponsored 
some childish attempts to impose more Afrikaans on an 
unwilling country. The latest contribution to their crusade 
is the threat by Mr. J. S. Smit, ex-High Commissioner in 
London, and now administrator of the Transvaal, to have 
official correspondence each alternate week in Afrikaans and 
English. This leads one to the bilingualism fetish which in 
practice means the promotion of Afrikaans-speaking civil 
servants over their English-speaking colleagues. 

To General Hertzog and his followers the use of Afrikaans 
is a political duty to their “ fatherland.” It is treated not as 
the language of the ruling party but as the language the 
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country should be compelled to use. The Nationalists have 
an arrangement in Parliament whereby whenever the Opposi- 
tion speaks in English, Government supporters are pledged 
to speak in Afrikaans. 


Since racialism has become the only principle of the South 
African Government it is easy to understand the connection 
between race and party. The tie of language and race is not 
nearly so general, but every day it is becoming more notice- 
able that Afrikaans leads to Nationalism and English to the 
South African Party. The Nationalists are Afrikaans- 
speaking to a man; in fact, a cabinet minister was recently 
ridiculed because his home language was English. The 
opposition party is becoming more representative of the 
English-speaking section, not so much because its Afrikaans- 
speaking recruits are very few but because the Nationalists 
have introduced race as a test of party. General Hertzog 
has found that race is stronger than party, and it will be so 
until, as he hopes, race and party mean the same thing. 
There are still Afrikaans-speaking politicians who are not 
Nationalists, and it is only their presence that prevents the 
South African party from becoming entirely representative of 
the English-speaking population. 


The position in the Dominion to-day is often described 
in the phrase, “ A British name is a handicap in South Africa.” 
The feeling in the Civil Service bears this out, but if British 
people are not wanted by the Nationalists they will be 
welcomed by the English-speaking section. 


British South Africans—that excludes the Nationalists 
because to them a Britisher is a foreigner—feel that they dare 
not trust General Hertzog’s followers in carrying out their 
obligations to the Union. They have tolerated much, but 
in their desire to see the ideal of racial co-operation fulfilled 
they have not taken the action one might expect to follow 
from the Nationalist policy. They have not formed a racial 
party as General Hertzog has done, because they hope that 
one day the gap will be bridged and because they realise 
that as soon as English-speaking South Africans are organised 
as a counterblast to Nationalism they will have acknowledged 
finally that racial co-operation is impossible. 


In this summary of the rise of racialism one has little need 
to look for evidence. The entire Empire knows of the com- 
mercial fiasco of the German treaty, a measure directed 
principally at British sentiment in the Union. There is the 
South African flag, not to mention the new flag arranged for 
Lord Clarendon, the new Governor-General, and there is a 
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volume of evidence to show that the exercise of “ sovereign 
independence ” means less to do with the Empire. 

To take some examples that occur at the moment. Under 
Nationalist protection an independent boy scout organisation 
has been formed because Afrikaans-speaking boys should 
not, its founders say, take the oath of loyalty to the King. 
It is proposed to call this organisation the ‘‘ Voortrekkers,” 
with an oath of loyalty to “‘ God and the Fatherland.” The 
Federated Afrikaans Culture Association, a thinly-veiled semi- 
political organisation, is now agitating for the abolition of 
“God Save the King” after public entertainments because 
it is a “‘ foreign’ tune. There is a prize of £50 for the genius 
who can produce a South African anthem. Another recent 
outburst is directed at the “ foreign ’’ names of several of the 
Defence Force regiments, such as the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Own Rifles and Princess Alice’s Own Pretoria regiment. 
These fresh incidents are sufficient to convince an outside 
observer of the high racial feeling in South Africa, but only 
those living in the Dominion know how serious the real 
position is. 

Racial co-operation in this generation has failed because 
of the Nationalists. One cannot deny the unhappy state of 
affairs. One can only regret that its failure, which all trust 
will not be permanent, constitutes the tragedy of the youngest 
Dominion. 


W. A. Proctor. 


A DRY-FLY DAY 


But it must be a real day. And how many days have been 
spoiled for the young and ardent fisherman who has no 
fishing of his own, and who depends for his rare days of 
sport on the kindness of friends better situated than himself. 
Suppose that he has been asked to a good river for a long 
week-end in June. He counts the days and hours till the 
day comes, and is up long before breakfast on Saturday 
getting his tackle ready, greasing his line, looking through 
his flies. He wonders why people cannot breakfast at eight 
in the summer, but is reasonable enough to be content with 
nine, though he curses inwardly if no food appears before 
half past. But if, at breakfast, his kind hostess says brightly, 
** Lunch is at one o’clock—you will be in time, won’t you, 
as I have people coming ?”’ or “ The Blank girls are coming 
over to tea and tennis. I am sure you will have had enough 
fishing by then,” his heart is filled with black despair. He 
must assent cheerfully ; after all, it is very kind of her to 
give him any fishing at all, and she is quite entitled to make 
conditions. But if she only knew that his whole day would 
be spoiled! It is as certain as anything can be that there 
will be a good fish rising steadily in some hatch-hole a mile 
away from the house at half-past twelve. And, instead of 
being able to concentrate, to plan the attack, to make the 
approach in comfort and with steady nerves, he will only 
have time to try two or three bungled casts, before running 
the mile, in waders, through boggy ground, under a hot sun, 
in order to appear clean and smiling at a lunch he does not 
want, to make conversation to people whom he never wishes 
to see again, and whose very existence is anathema to him 
because they keep him from the river. Still worse are the 
Blank girls, whose tennis (which conceivably he loathes) 
loses him the evening rise and the chance of the big fish 
which he failed to attract in the morning, but which he 
has marked down as a certainty when the light begins to 
fail. No, a day spoiled by such irrelevances as lunch parties 
or evening tennis is not a real day. 

Then there is the question of Sunday fishing. I remember 
my grandfather telling me that once, fifty years ago, he 
was stoned for fishing on Sunday on the Conway. I don’t 
know if that state of mind still continues in Wales, but it 
certainly does not on the Welsh Dee, where it forms the 
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boundary between England and Wales. In England some 
people do not allow their guests, even now, to fish on Sunday. 
In Scotland it is not thought of: as a matter of course one 
does not fish. But one rarely goes to Scotland for a week-end, 
and if one has a whole week on the river, or more, it is only 
right to rest on Sundays. But if a fisherman is at work 
the whole week, and only gets a chance of fishing at the 
week-ends, it is cruel to keep him from the river, though it 
is perfectly reasonable to insist, as one old friend of mine 
did, that we should go to church on Sunday morning— 
one could get to the river before lunch and stay there till 
it was dark. And if part of the day was lost for fishing, a 
country church is, to put it at its lowest, a much better thing 
than tennis or mere conversation. 

The vexed question of the evening meal is another danger. 
Even the keenest and the strongest fisherman cannot, except 
in the height of youth and vigour, fish from 9.30 in the 
morning till 11 o’clock or later (summer time) at night. 
There must be a break somewhere, and what the keen fisher- 
man has to contrive, with all the diplomatic arts of which 
he is capable, is that there must not be a great dinner at 
8 (7 real time) which means dressing and the loss of the 
day from 7 o’clock onwards. At one famous fishing-club 
they assemble for dinner at 6.30 summer time, eat at leisure 
an excellent dinner, re-allot their beats, and sally forth to 
new waters about eight o’clock. The stranger who enjoys 
their magnificent hospitality and their wonderful fishing 
would not venture to criticise where all is perfect. But I 
have sometimes wished that their food was not so good as 
to keep me when I would be elsewhere; and I have sighed 
to think that I should not have another chance at the various 
big trout I had marked in the morning and afternoon. 
Harold Russell, best of friends and fishermen, used, with 
what I considered incredible self-denial, to leave the river, 
on those unforgettable days at Chenies, after eating his lunch 
sandwiches, and lie down on a bed at the inn: he could not, 
he said, do justice to the evening fishing if he had not a 
complete rest of three or four hours. Then he was free for 
that excellent tea provided by the Bedford Arms, with eggs 
and watercress and toast and jam, and teacakes and every 
other sort of cake, and for the great fishing which generally 
followed. The fish were not as big, even then, as in Froude’s 
day, but they were good enough indeed for us, and much 
better (if I am rightly informed) than they are now. 

On the whole, I think (with advancing years) that there 
must be a break, and that it is best taken from four to six 
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or even seven (summer time) when—though nothing is 
certain in fishing—the trout as a rule rise least. And [ 
think, also, that a “‘ high tea” taken then is the right meal, 
not dinner. There is something more refreshing in hot tea 
(and lots of it) when one is exhausted and drenched with 
sweat, than the best of alcohol, and tea does not go well with 
a set dinner. Those kind hosts who are also fishermen often 
offer one dinner ‘as late as you like.” But, if one takes 
them at their word, that means keeping servants up to 
unreasonable hours—for no self-respecting fisherman would 
leave the river before the light fails—to eleven o’clock or 
later in high summer. It also means that he is very hungry 
and eats too much before one goes to bed—with evil effects 
on his fishing the next day. No, on the ideal day one must 
arrange for a high tea at 4.30 or 5, must be on the water 
again at 6.30 or 7, and must find when one blunders into 
the porch in pitch darkness at 11.30—so dark that the glow- 
worms can be seen—when waders have been hung up to 
dry, line pulled out, and hands and face perfunctorily washed, 
a few dry biscuits and a whisky and soda (of considerable 
length). That, with a last pipe, should get one comfortably 
to bed—and to an easy sleep—just after midnight, and 
give ample rest to tired muscles and brain for another day’s 
fishing (if luck is in) or for return to work. 

I seem to have begun my day’s fishing at the wrong 
end, perhaps unconsciously, because to me, as to many 
moderate fishermen of average strength and endurance, 
the evening fishing offers more chances of big fish. Some 
experts prefer—Lord Grey of Fallodon gives several excellent 
reasons—the morning to the evening on a chalk stream. 
And, of course, if one finds the big fish rising on a fine June 
morning and is good enough fisherman to approach and 
catch them in blazing sun, one wants nothing better. But 
to me, at any rate, though for sheer enjoyment of life, of 
sun and air and sparkling water, of birds and flowers, of 
the sight of fly and fish, a morning on the river in June is 
the ideal holiday, the morning has not often brought the best 
fishing, or, at any rate, the best catch. Of course, early 
in the season, you cannot hope for an evening rise, though 
Major Hills tells us that you get it on the Kennet from the 
earliest times, and on Test and Itchen when May is well 
on its way. And on those nasty, gusty, draughty evenings 
which may occur on any evening of an English summer, 
there may be no rise, and one may wander disconsolately 
through damp meadows, waiting at intervals, but too chilled 
to wait long (not long enough, one thinks afterwards) for 
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fish which do not move. But on a warm June evening, 
after sufficient rest and food and drink, one goes back to the 
river with all the excitement of the morning, and more. 
For anything may happen—the four-pounders which have 
been sleeping or shrimping all day may come to a blue- 
winged olive, or a sherry spinner, or a sedge—and the 
gathering twilight brings the moderate fisherman’s chances 
nearer to the expert’s for the short, all too short, time that 
one can see one’s fly. When that time is over, when I can 
see neither fly nor rise, I go home: even a four-pounder 
caught in the dark would be no triumph—and it would be 
more likely for him to be pricked and lost. 

But every moment of those two or three hours can be 
full of excitement—and despair, if, as is not unusual, every 
fish in the river is rising and you cannot find the right fly. 
The conditions may be perfect (except for the midges). The 
wind, which has blown all day in the maddening way peculiar 
to river valleys, has dropped. The lights on the Downs, on 
the white gash of the chalk quarry, on the water meadows, 
is perfect—clear and brilliant—and the shadows have that 
sharper edge which is a delight to the eye. If at first the 
blaze of the sinking sun on the water is dazzling, it is not for 
long, and you can soon find a reach of the river which does 
not catch it. The swarms of fly are a wonder to any one who 
does not know the richness of the chalk streams. They 
are mostly in the air now, but on such an evening it will go 
hard with you if you do not find fish rising from the first, 
though the evening rise proper has not begun. This is what 
Major Hills calls the casual rise, meaning that there is not 
a definite hatch of one kind of fly coming down the river. 
He finds the fish most difficult then, and he is indeed right, 
as we all know if we go for the fish in the open: I would 
suggest that the moderate fisherman should leave them 
alone, and look for fish at a corner and at the edge of the 
stream where the slanting light does not fall. After the 
casual rise—he divides the evening rise, like Gaul, into three 
parts—comes the small fly rise, and then the sedge rise, 
which is so short before the light fails, and which does not 
come till July and often not then. It is the last of the small 
fly rise, if you can find the right fly, or the sedge rise if it 
comes, which will give you the chance of your monster. 
Take care, then, to discard your fine point, no longer needed. 
Keep as calm as you can when the fish are boiling round you, 
and you cannot find what they are taking. Do not waste 
too much time changing your fly. And have a fresh cast 
ready with a big fly for the last twenty minutes of the light : 
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if you have forgotten your torch (as I always do) you will 
find it easier then to change your cast than your fly. 

Of course, you may find your monster in daylight, 
especially if your dry-fly day falls in May-fly time. Some 
of the experts sneer at May-fly fishing as requiring no skill, 
and certainly the present writer, a moderate fisherman, 
owes his biggest bags to the May-fly. Once, years ago, 
when young and foolish, I tried to combine dancing with 
fishing ; I retired to bed about 2 o’clock and rose before 
six to catch an early train at Paddington. I had been given 
a day on a famous river in Gloucestershire. It was raining 
when I started to bicycle from Chelsea. It was raining at 
Oxford where I could only obtain some chilly cold ham 
for breakfast. It was raining when I arrived, again on the 
bicycle, at the river. The May-fly was coming down in 
clouds, or rather sheets, beaten down on to the water by the 
rain, and few fish were rising. However, I found one under 
a bush on the far side, and for two hours I cast and cast 
for him in vain ; near him, but never covering him properly. 
At last he rose at me, and while I was landing him—a fierce 
battle, for he weighed two and a half pounds—I saw, out 
of the corner of my eye, a fish rising below me. Trembling, 
I put on a fresh May-fly, and drifted it down to him: he 
was so close that I could not move to get below him without 
putting him down. He took it at once, and weighed two 
pounds. Though the glow soon wore off and I wandered, 
cold and wet, through the whole afternoon and evening 
looking for rising fish, I only found two more. But I had 
four, weighing nine pounds, when I went back at night. 
Probably, almost certainly, I should not have caught such 
fish if there had been no May-fly rise. And certainly there 
are rivers where the fish are big and rise freely only when 
the May-fly is up. There was a river in Ireland, the name 
of which wild horses shall not drag from me, where the fish, 
of incredible size, only showed up during that fortnight— 
and sometimes not then—and I never did so well as on the 
day when I first discovered it. Narrow, deep, with high 
banks and little current, overgrown with strong water 
weeds, it looked unimposing. But the May-fly were coming 
down and a fish rose above me. I cast over it for some 
time without effect, and without further movement of my 
fish. At last came another rise twenty yards up, and I 
reeled up and tried for that. Again no result, and again 
a rising fish still further up stream. When I moved up to 
try for him, the same thing happened ; no offer at my fly, 
but a fresh rise in the distance: I was pursuing a cruiser 
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and always behind him. This was a new experience, requiring 
new tactics, and I sat down to think them out. While I 
was thinking, a fish rose twice in the same place under the 
opposite bank. I put the May-fly over him, and he took 
it; but, alas, after so much casting the gut had worn (or, 
with hand and nerves wearied by my failures I struck too 
hard) and I left my fly in him. After that I managed to 
hook several of the cruisers by marking the rise and then 
not casting for them, but retiring into the meadow away 
from the stream and crawling back twenty yards ahead, 
laying the fly, with well-oiled line, on the water in the line 
of the fish’s cruise. I lost all but one, of course the smallest, 
which weighed two and a half pounds. And when I returned 
to my starting place there was a fish cruising, this time 
down stream. Without much hope I laid my fly in his 
path. He took it and rushed, not sideways into the reeds 
like the others, or down into the depths, but straight down- 
stream on the surface, and into my net, which I held out on 
the chance, to prevent him getting below me. He weighed 
four and a half pounds and at the corner of his mouth was 
my little yellow May-fly: he was the fish I had lost that 
morning and I never landed, though I often hooked and 
lost, anything near that size again. 

If your dry-fly day is in early June and is spent on a 
river where there is May-fly, and where the fish are big, you 
may do as well or even better—were not three fish weighing 
eighteen pounds caught on one stream not so far from 
London ?—than if you were attacking Irish cruisers: at 
any rate, in this country the weeds will have been cut. But 
even if, as on some reaches of Test, there is no May-fly, 
or if the May-fly is well over and the wished-for morning 
comes at last ; when you put together your rod on the river’s 
bank—when there is no nightmare thought of hurrying back 
to lunch, or wasting the evening rise at tennis; when the 
dinner question is settled to your liking, when you have the 
whole golden day before you, and the glorious uncertainty 
of the evening rise after that—you will be, or ought to be, 
the happiest and most contented of mortals. The tiresome 
difficulties which have been worrying you all the week, the 
doubts about decisions taken and to take, the bills to be 
paid, the gloomy forebodings about the country and the 
future—all vanish while, as you pull the line through 
the rings of the rod, your eyes search the river for a rising 
fish or the fly that may be coming down: if you miss the 
tiniest dimple under the far bank you may lose the chance 
of the best fish of the day. 
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It is this necessity for concentration on something entirely 
different from the cares of daily life which is the magic of 
this sort of fishing, a magic which saved the reason of some 
of us in the war. Not that you will not have worries enough 
in your day’s fishing to drive you to distraction, but they 
will be a new kind of worry, felt intensely at the moment 
and maddening enough to keep the old spectre away, but a 
real medicine because they are new. The wind may spoil 
your attack on the best fish you see: you may bungle the 
easiest cast: you may fail for hours to find the right fly; 
you may strike your biggest fish too soon and too hard. 
But on a well-stocked chalk-stream, in the nine or ten hours 
of a summer day’s fishing, with bright sunlight and a fair 
wind in daylight, and the perfect calm of the evening, such 
troubles are part of the game. Sooner or later you will find 
the right fly, not always will the cast go wrong, sometimes 
hand and eye will combine together for the perfect strike, 
sometimes the weeds will be kind, and the big fish will come 
through. But even if the worst occurs, if ill-luck dogs your 
footsteps, if all the monsters get away—what matter? 
You will have had the best of fishing, in the best of weather, 
on the best of water: the best holiday for tired brains, the 
best anodyne for gloomy thoughts, and memories which 
will remain an unmixed joy—for mercifully in fishing our 
failures do not matter—for the time when you can fish 
no more. 
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ER LY in the fifteenth century a farmer called Jacques Dare, 
or d’Are, lived in the village of Domremy in the valley of the 
Meuse, in that part of the French province of Champagne 
that is close to the frontiers of Lorraine. He was a man of 
some standing in his native place, the headman of the village. 
His wife, Isabelle, had the additional name of Romée, and 
may at one time have made the pilgrimage to Rome. She 
was a woman of the same position as her husband ; something 
above a peasant. One of her brothers was a priest. 

To understand the condition of rural France five hundred 
years ago we have only to look at the condition of China 
to-day. We can picture a country of villages ; of peasants 
and small farmers living by their work on the land, across 
whose fields and through whose crops ride the war lords in 
their successive struggles. First one is uppermost, then the 
other. But it is always the poor blue-frocked man at the 
plough who gets the blows. His cattle are stolen by one 
party, his horses by another ; his barns are burnt ; his women 
and children are taken for ransom. 

The long and bitter struggle between Armagnac and 
Burgundian in France was complicated by the presence in 
the country of a foreign power. The English had set their feet 
firmly in Northern France. The English King Henry V had 
married the daughter of the French King Charles VI, and 
their infant son, Henry VI of England, was, after Charles’s 
death, with the help of the Burgundian faction, proclaimed 
King of France and England. Charles the Dauphin, son of 
the French King and rightful King of France, was with the 
Armagnac party, his legitimacy questioned, and his armies 
powerless to make their way against the English and Bur- 
gundian forces. 

In France in the fifteenth century, as in China to-day, 
the great rivers were the real highways. The Meuse is a 
slow-flowing stream with green fields on each side, and 
wooded heights beyond them. The village of Domremy lay 
in a part of Champagne that, though Armagnac in sympathy, 
was close to the Burgundian country. The village was sacked 
by the Burgundians, was continually at the mercy of one side 
or the other in their forays up and down the river valley. 
It was the duty of Jacques d’Arc, as leader of the little village 
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community, to collect the cattle and valuables of the village 
into the courtyard of the castle of Domremy when there was 
warning of a raid. 

Jacques d’Are and Isabelle his wife had four children : 
Jacques, Catherine, Jean and Jeanne, or, as we have rendered 
it into English, Joan. These children had been born and had 
grown up in a world of warfare. All their lives they must 
have known the look of burning villages, the sound of the 
bells that announced the approach of men at arms. 

The centre of the little village and of its life was the 
Church. Here, in the services, in the bells and singing, in the 
coloured figures and pictures of the Saints, was something of 
beauty that had been crushed out of ordinary life. There 
seemed to be no hope of peace through men, and the devout 
among the villagers—and it was the age of a simple faith— 
could look to the Saints alone to deliver them from their 
troubles. 

Joan was a pious child. She prayed long and often ; she 
fasted and received the Holy Sacrament, and to her came 
Voices from the three Saints whose images had always been 
before her in the Church: Saint Michael, Saint Catherine, 
and Saint Margaret. These told her that she must go to the 
Dauphin, crown him at Rheims, and establish his position 
as King, and deliver his country from the English. 

If it is true that Joan was nineteen at the time of her 
death, she must have been seventeen when she set out on 
her mission. None of the contemporary accounts of her 
suggest that she was beautiful. She was rather short, her neck 
was thick, and her eyes were widely spaced. The rough, red 
country dress she wore may have been like that worn still by 
women in the far West of Ireland. She had her hair cut 
round her neck like a boy’s at a time when every other 
woman wore her hair out of sight. She did not make hei 
way through any personal charm. Her Voices told her what 
she was to do, and the force of her conviction worked on those 
around her. 

Her first convert was a countryman called Lassois, the 
husband of one of her cousins. With Lassois’s help, she went 
to the neighbouring town of Vaucouleurs and persuaded the 
Commandant, Robert de Baudricourt, to send her to the 
Dauphin at Chinon. She arrived at that court of intrigue and 
corruption, made her way past all obstacles to the Dauphin’s 
side, and told him that she had come, first to relieve the town 
of Orleans, hard pressed by the Burgundians and English, 
and then to crown him at Rheims. 

It is probable that there were people at Chinon at the 
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time who had heard the prophecy of Merlin that great deeds 
should be done by a virgin from the Bois Chenu in Cham- 
pagne, and the other prophecy that France, ruined by a 
woman (Isabelle, wife of Charles VI), should be saved by a 
maid. Things could hardly have been worse for the Dauphin’s 
party. This country girl declared that she had been sent 
from God. Charles’s advisers must have realised that if this 
were believed it would lend a semblance of authority to the 
party that supported her. She said that she could relieve the 
town of Orleans. It was clear that no one else could do so. 
There might be no harm in letting her try. 

Joan’s religious standing was examined by the Church ; 
her moral standing by the women. For two months, chafing 
at the delay—for she always declared that she had but one 
year in which to fulfil her mission—she was questioned and 
observed. At last she was allowed to go forward. At Tours 
she was given a suit of white armour. A vision of Saint 
Catherine told her of a sword buried behind the altar of 
Saint Catherine’s shrine at Fierbois on the hilt of which were 
engraved five crosses. She sent word to Fierbois, and the 
sword was found and brought to her. A banner was painted 
for her with a picture of the world, an angel at each side, and 
the fleur de lis. The motto was ‘“ Jesus Maria.” 

From Tours she had dictated a letter to the Commander 
of the English forces at Orleans, telling him to go back to 
his own country. Now she came in person to drive him out. 

She arrived with her force of four thousand men before 
Orleans on April 28th, 1429. She sent two proclamations to 
the English Commander, and followed them by an attack. 
In a week Orleans was saved. Two months later the Dauphin 
was crowned, and annointed King of France in the Cathedral 
at Rheims, Joan standing beside him with her banner in 
her hand. 

This was to Joan the fulfilment of her mission. She 
begged Charles to push on at once to Paris, but the year passed 
in negotiations with Burgundy, in vacillations and disputes. 
The war against the English continued intermittently. An 
attack on Paris was finally made, but it was ineffective. Joan 
was wounded before Paris, and took part in various smaller 
actions, while Charles chaffered with Bedford, with Bur- 
gundy, gathered an army, and let it melt away. 

In May, 1430, Joan, with a small company of soldiers, went 
to the help of the town of Compiégne, then threatened by the 
English and Burgundian armies. She took part in a sortie 
from the town, fell in a charge, and was taken prisoner by a 
Burgundian archer in the service of Jean of Luxemberg. 
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The English had long looked on Joan as their most 
dangerous enemy. Now they demanded her from their 
allies, and after six months’ negotiation, the Burgundians 
sold her to them. It was, however, agreed that she should not 
be summarily burnt. Her claims, no less than her body, must 
be destroyed if the harm she had done were not to be con- 
tinued. Above all, it was important that King Charles should 
be discredited, and a check brought to the growing prestige 
that her successes had given to his party. 

Joan was not ill-treated by her first captors. Jean of 
Luxemberg and his wife were kind to her, and she was well 
lodged. The English took her to Rouen, where she was 
chained in a dungeon and watched day and night by common 
soldiers. In January, 1431, she was handed over to Peter 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, and bitter opponent of the 
Royalist party, to be tried for heresy and witchcraft. 

Her trial began on February 21st. Her judges included ten 
members of the University of Paris and twenty-two Canons 
of Rouen, with monks of various orders. There was one 
Englishman, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. Her trial 
lasted for three months. She was without any defence, and 
during the whole time of her captivity and trial no effort was 
made on her behalf by King Charles and the Royalist party. 

On May 23rd, when her sentence was read to her, she 
signed a paper, abjuring what she was told were her heresies. 

This she afterwards withdrew, and on May 30th she was 
handed back to the secular arm and burnt in the Market 
Place at Rouen. Her death was preceded by a long preaching, 
in which the catalogue of her sins was repeated to her, and on 
her head was put a paper mitre with the words: “ Heretic ; 
relapsed ; apostate ; idolator.”” The ashes of her body were 
taken to the bridge at Rouen and thrown into the Seine. 

Twenty-five years later, when Charles was established in 
his kingdom and it was advisable to prove that he did not 
owe his crown to a heretic and sorceress, her cause came up 
again for judgment. Witnesses were called, including many 
who had given evidence at her trial. But this time they 
were expected to provide for a different verdict. The sentence 
of 1431 was annulled, and Joan’s orthodoxy was upheld. 

In 1909 she was Beatified, and in 1920, at a great ceremony 
in Rome, her name was inscribed on the roll of Saints. 

For five hundred years the world has sat in judgment on 
this French girl, whose own years in the world were less than 
twenty, as the disputing sects of Christianity have, for four 
times as long, continued to ask each other “‘ What is truth.” 

The plain story of her life and deeds is known. It is his- 
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tory and not legend. The full records of the trial at Rouen 
and of the trial of rehabilitation are in existence. Looking at 
them with the eyes of the time, it is possible to claim that her 
trial was not an unfair one. It was a cruel, an unscrupulous, 
and a credulous age. No doctrines of political necessity, no 
arguments about the need for upholding Church authority, 
can absolve the two nations from “ that undying crime they 
shared,” nor excuse the horrors of those last months of cap- 
tivity. But it was not a blind and unconsidered crime of 
revenge and jealousy. 

First and last, all those who knew her were afraid of her. 
Witchcraft in those days was a real and terrible thing. What 
Joan had done had clearly not been done without some super- 
natural help. If this help were really from God and the 
Saints, why had those august, heavenly people chosen so 
humble an instrument ? If not from God, it was clearly from 
the Devil. Religion was a close science. No plain layman, no 
woman certainly, might pretend to know the will of God. 
This was a thing to be imparted by the Church, whose business 
it was to discover it. Peter Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, 
may have been neither the treacherous butcher seen by 
Andrew Lang and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, nor the suave diploma- 
tiss of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and yet have found himself 
faced by a dilemma. 

Then Joan’s eager, clear-sighted courage, her steady 
honesty, did not accord with the ideas of warfare and diplo- 
macy that both sides understood ; a business of ransoms and 
bargains, of place-seeking and bribery. Here, again, we have 
only to look at China to see warfare by agreement ; armies 
transferred from side to side, and generals selling themselves 
to the highest bidder. Her friends and her enemies alike knew 
that Joan’s sword would never have been sold. 

Bedford, on whom history has thrown the greatest blame, 
was, first of all, the commander of an army in the field. His 
duty was to maintain the uncertain English position. His men 
had had a long war. The King of England was a boy. Joan, 
the terror of her name, no less than her military skill, had 
done harm enough. If she were alive, no matter how closely 
guarded, a word among the archers that La Pucelle had 
escaped might easily lead to disaster. As the Russians to-day 
imagine, or profess to imagine, the now legendary figure of 
Colonel Lawrence continually plotting their downfall, and 
refuse to believe that this ferocious bogey-man has long 
since disappeared into the peaceful air mechanic, Shaw ; so 
a dispirited British army would have discovered Joan’s hand 
everywhere against them, Commanders whose plans had gone 
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wrong would have complained that it was impossible to do 
anything with the Witch on the other side. 

D’Alengon, her “‘ beau Duc ” and staunch supporter, had 
left the army and gone to his own estates in the autumn of 
1429. The army that Joan had led had probably slipped 
away into civil life, as did the armies of the Middle Ages. 

Hardest to forgive of those who actually or tacitly con- 
demned her is Charles, the King whom she saved and made. 
Our generation sees the Dauphin as drawn by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and played with consummate art by Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger, a pathetic and even ingenuous boy. But the Charles 
of history is a despicable figure of weakness, always at the 
mercy of the influence nearest at hand, generally an evil one, 
only raised for a while to better things by Joan, as later by 
Agnes Sorel. 

All men in those days were not savage and revengeful. 
It is easier to believe that there were some among the 
‘‘ Godons ”’ who were sorry that such a gallant enemy had to 
die ; that there were a few among her judges who would have 
liked to feel that they could have saved her life and not have 
compromised their own positions. But they were statesmen, 
partisans, professional clerics, and professional soldiers. Their 
own careers, the plots and negotiations in which they were 
engaged, must have seemed things far more important than 
the death of a farmer’s daughter. She had, it was true, done 
some remarkable things, and as most of them realised, she 
may have been quite innocent, but her powers seemed to be 
spent and to spare her life might be the cause of international 
embarrassments. 

And yet to-day who but a history student knows or cares 
anything about the internal politics of medizeval France ? 
We in England, looking back over five hundred years, may 
recognise that Joan, in driving us from the Continent and 
finally making us an island people, may have been the real 
founder of British sea strength and world power. But it is 
not for this reason that we have put her statue among those 
of our saints and heroes in Winchester Cathedral. 

The wheel has turned. Joan, apostate and idolator, may 
receive the official prayers of the Church that condemned her. 
We no longer question her right to that position. But the 
world still asks, as it asks of her Master, ‘‘ What is truth ?” 

Her name does not live on account of her military genius. 
That she had such genius seems beyond dispute. She cannot 
have been, as has been claimed by some writers, merely a 
mascotte to the men in command. She herself planned battles 
and led her forces in person: Where her advice was taken, the 
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armies were successful. The men who served with her were 
eager to bear witness to her military skill. But her field was a 
small one, and to rank her with the great generals of history 
is to make her name absurd. 

Neither does her fame rest on the peace she brought to 
France. The years that followed the coronation of Charles VII 
were not much less distracted than those before it, and armed 
men have raged up and down Joan’s own valley of the Meuse 
many times between the day her Voices first called to her and 
1914-18. 

She is not remembered because of her sufferings, her 
gallant bearing under trial, her cruel death. Many so-called 
witches, many good women, suffered as cruelly all over Europe 
and every year in the centuries that saw in all individual 
thought the signal for persecution. 

The world has for the most part ceased to question or 
dispute about the Voices and Visions which were to Joan the 
source of her inspiration. It is curious after only twenty years 
to read Anatole France’s elaborate endeavours to find scientific 
medical explanations for them. 

To the pseudo-Shakespeare who wrote the first part of 
King Henry VI she was a witch, a Hecate, even “ The Dau- 
phin’s trull.””, To Andrew Lang “ her ways were those of a 
clean, honest public schoolboy . . . in her there was as much 
of chivalry as of sanctity.” Anatole France sees her as a 
neurotic child, used as a tool by priests. To Mr. Bernard 
Shaw she is the first religious protestant. 

Perhaps she is seen most clearly if she is looked at, not. 
as a single figure, but as one of the greatest in a little com- 
pany. Now and again, it seems, the world is given a spirit 
in whom the qualities of leadership and self-dedication are 
combined. Abraham Lincoln was one of these; so was 
Charles George Gordon. Leadership is in itself not a common 
quality, and where we find it to a high degree it is nearly 
always combined with personal ambition. Self-dedication 
is one of the attributes of the rare genuine “ saint.”’ It does 
not mean self-abnegation or meekness. Joan was clearly 
not a meek person. She had a hot temper. “‘ He speaks better 
French than you do,” she said to the Professor at Poitiers 
who asked her in Limousin patois what language she had 
heard Saint Michael speak. She had a sense of humour. 
“Do you think God cannot afford to give him clothes ?” 
she said, when she was asked, during her trial, in what dress 
Saint Michael had appeared to her. Her leadership was 
unquestioned during her year of power. She may have been 
humble in her own person, but as the delegate of Heaven she 
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carried herself with the assurance of an accredited Am- 
bassador. She speaks with authority. Her letters and 
proclamations are not those of a visionary child. 

The men and women who possess these two qualities do 
not, as a rule, live long or comfortable lives. Very often the 
world, perplexed, uneasy, even frightened, turns on them 
and kills them, as birds are said to kill one bird in a flock 
that has a strange plumage. The causes for which they fought 
may be forgotten. But they ‘“ belong to the ages.” 

Those who see in all history the recurrence of the same 
themes, the unwinding of a widely-patterned ribbon, may 
recognise in these rare hero-saints the shadowy repetitions of 
the life and death of Christ. 

In every age the living Christ has escaped from the 
trammels of doctrine and definition to speak ‘‘ to every man 
in his own language.” The truth the Churches look for must 
be different for each generation. 

So with Saint Joan. “ Pucelie, guerriére et pacifique,” 
says Anatole France, ‘‘ béguine, prophétesse, magicienne, 
ange du Seigneur, ogresse, chacun dans le peuple la voit 4 
sa facon, la réve 4 son image.” She rides away from all our 
formulas and theories, with the light on her white armour 
and her sword. She is brave and pitiful and eager and 
devoted. She is as human as any girl of any age. She is one 
of the Saints of God. 

KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MALTESE 
CONTROVERSY 


THE politico-religious dispute which has arisen in Malta 
has a significance, and an importance, which are more than 
local; which are of deep interest to students of European 
politics; and of which, it is to be feared, some essential 
elements are overlooked in much of the discussion one hears 
on the subject. At first sight, it appears either as a local 
quarrel in two small islands, or else as simply another incident 
in the old dispute as to the limits of secular and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. It is both these things, but it is also more: 
a symptom of a revival of ideas which until recently it had 
been thought were obsolete. The problem, in that respect, 
has a special interest ; so it will be useful to look into it 
carefully. 

The history of the Maltese islands has a special interest 
in itself. In the middle of the eleventh century, some 
Christian merchants founded at Jerusalem a convent, church, 
and hospital for the benefit of pilgrims. Their example 
led eventually to the building up of the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John: a powerful order of warriors, bound by vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which eventually became 
rulers of the island of Rhodes. 

In 1522, however, the Sultan Suleiman II. drove them 
thence, and they became wanderers. Fortunately for them, 
their Grand Master—L’Isle Adam—was a man of genius. 
He visited the principal European Courts and, by his 
eloquence and powerful personality, obtained aid for his 
order. ‘‘ The Pope offered them a temporary refuge in the 
Papal territory ; and the Emperor Charles V. was induced 
to cede to the order the island of Malta and its dependencies, 
with entire jurisdiction over them, for their permanent 
residence” (W. R. Prescott, History of Philip II. of Spain, 
ii, 202-3). 

From this stronghold the ships of the Knights swept 
out to harry the Moslem fleets on the Mediterranean ; and, 
in 1565, they sustained with success a fearful siege by the 
Turks. When, however, the Turkish sea-power ceased to 
be formidable, the rule of the Hospitallers over Malta 
degenerated to an execrable tyranny. This lamentable 
state of affairs facilitated the designs of Napoleon Bonaparte 
when he proceeded on his expedition to Egypt. He seized 
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Malta from the Knights. England later gained the island 
from him. Although Britain occupied the islands in 1800, 
her definite possession of them was not ratified by treaty 
until after the final fall of Napoleon in 1815. 

Naturally, in a territory with a history in many ways so 
unique as that of the Maltese islands, the old problems of 
Church and State, and of liberty of conscience, showed 
themselves from the beginning of the British occupation. 


When the islands became formally parts of the British 


Empire, their Government was for many years an autocracy 
of a governor responsible only to the King. In 1881, this 
was modified by the appointment of an Executive Council 
on the Crown Colony plan. Reorganisations of that Council 
were made in 1887, 1903 and 1909. In 1921, as one of the 
consequences of the Great War, a democratic Parliamentary 
Constitution (limited by reservations as to defence and 
foreign relations) was conceded to the islands. 

The theory of the British administration, with regard to 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the Maltese islands, was, from 
the first, that full recognition was given to all the legitimate 
rights of the Roman Catholic Church, but that such recognition 
must be consistent with liberty of conscience in general. 
The population was (as it still is) overwhelmingly Roman 
Catholic, but various Protestant bodies had at times entered 
upon work in the islands. 

The view of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical authorities 
on the islands, however, was that religious bodies other than 
the Roman Catholic Church must be regarded as, at best, 
tolerated, and as having no right to exercise any public acts 
of their respective cults. In 1906, this problem produced 
a crisis. The various Protestant denominations in Malta 
arranged for a combined Evangelistic Mission for Protestant 
civilians, soldiers and sailors. Permission was obtained to 
use the Theatre Royal, Valletta. At once the Archbishop 
of Malta (the predecessor of the present occupant of the 
See) made energetic protest to the Governor, describing 
the use of the theatre by the Protestants as a scandal, injury, 
offence and outrage. The Governor replied, not accepting 
the Archbishop’s words of reproach as accurate, but never- 
theless withdrawing permission for the continuance of the 
Protestant services in the theatre. The Protestants then 
made representations to the Government in England. Lord 
Elgin (Colonial Secretary) caused the whole subject of religious 
liberty in Malta to be investigated. On August 15th, 1906, 
he sent to the Governor of Malta a dispatch declaring that 
“all persons inhabiting Our [the Crown’s] said Island shall 
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d have full liberty of conscience and the free exercise of their 
), respective modes of religious worship.” 
y The Archbishop-Bishop (he holds the double title) of 
Malta protested to the Governor, and asked the latter to 
0 forward to England a solemn petition to the King: of which 
yf petition this was the crucial clause: ‘“‘ Only permit me, Your 
d Majesty, to observe that public exercise of religion in Malta 
i. has always been reserved for over a century to the Catholic 
h Church alone; which was recognised by almost all the 
y Governors of the Island every time my predecessors and 
is myself may have felt it a duty to direct remonstrances to 
il the Government when a minister of another religion has 
il attempted to exercise publicly any act of religious worship. 
e Therefore, will Your Majesty allow me to make a humble 
y but deep prayer, in the name of the whole population, whom 
d I represent, that Your Majesty may not accord Your Royal 


sanction to the projected clause of Your Minister for the 
O Colonies ?”? On November 10th, 1906, the Governor replied : 
n “ T have the honour to inform Your Grace that your memorial 
e of the 9th ultimo has been laid before the King, and that 
n Lord Elgin has been commanded by His Majesty to state 
that he has been pleased to give no directions thereon, inas- 
n much as there is nothing in the Additional Instructions, 
d which have now been passed under the Royal Sign Manual 
and Signet, in any way inconsistent with the full protection 
of their religion, which has always been enjoyed by the Roman 
Catholics of Malta.” To this intimation the Archbishop 
replied on November 14th: “I can but signify my deep 
displeasure and that of all my diocesans at the sanction of 
liberty of religious worship in these Islands.” 

In the Constitution of 1921, the rights of liberty of con- 
science were laid down clearly. Clause 56 is (see White 
Book on the New Maltese Constitution, Cmd. 1321, published 
in 1921, p. 25): “56 (1) All persons inhabiting the Colony 
shall have full liberty of conscience and the free exercise of 
their respective mode of religious worship; (2) No person 
shall be subjected to any disability, or excluded from holding 
any office, by reason of his religious profession.” 

Owing to the deeply-rooted Catholicism of the Maltese 
people, the Canon Law of the Latin Church operates in 
these islands more effectively than anywhere else in the 
world : more so even than in Quebec, and certainly more so 
than in Italy. That fact is at the root of the present dispute, 
and it is therefore needful to have a clear realisation of the 
principles on which the Roman Church bases its theoretic 
(and, when practicable, its actual) attitude to civil States. 
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To most English people those principles will seem remote 
from the facts of life. They are—in England and countries § 
similarly constituted—but none the less the principles exist, 
and can have more or less active expression where and when 
circumstances allow. 

The modern attitude of the Roman Church to Church- 
and-State problems, to liberty of conscience and to toleration 
was laid down in numerous encyclical letters by Pope Leo 
XIII., who died only in 1903. He said :— 

‘*'No one doubts that Jesus Christ, the Founder of the 
Church, willed her sacred power to be distinct from the 
civil power, and each power to be free and unshackled in 
its own sphere: with this condition, however—a condition 
good for both, and of advantage to all men—that union and 
concord should be maintained between them; and that on 
those questions which are, though in different ways, of common 
right and authority, the power to which secular matters have 
been entrusted should happily and becomingly depend on 
the other power which has in its charge the interests of 
heaven.” 

“* Tf the laws of the State are manifestly at variance with 
the Divine law, containing enactments hurtful to the Church, 
or conveying injunctions adverse to the duties imposed by 
religion, or if they violate in the person of the Supreme Pontiff 
the authority of Jesus Christ, then truly, to resist becomes 
a positive duty, to obey a crime.” 

‘** Justice, therefore forbids, and reason itself forbids, 
the State to be godless; or to adopt a line of action which 
would end in godlessness—namely, to treat the various 
religions (as they call them) alike, and to bestow upon them 
promiscuously equal rights and privileges. Since then the 
profession of one religion is necessary in the State, that 
religion must be professed which alone is true.’’ [The Pope 
meant, of course, Roman Catholicism. | 

*“‘ Although, in the extraordinary condition of these 
times, the Church usually acquiesces in certain modern 
liberties, [she does so] not because she prefers them in them- 
selves, but because she judges it expedient to permit them, 
[and] she would, in happier times, exercise her own liberty 
. . . [Some people, of ‘ liberal’ views, hold that] it does not 
belong to the Church to legislate, to judge, or to punish, 
but only to exhort, to advise, and to rule her subjects in 
accordance with their own consent and will. By such opinion 
they pervert the nature of this divine society, and attenuate 
and narrow its authority, its office of teacher, and its whole 
efficiency.” (Leo XIII., encyclicals Immortale Det, 1885; 
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Arcanum Divine, 1880; Sapientie Christiane, 1890; and 
Libertas, 1888. See The Pope and the People: Letters of 
Leo XIII., etc., Catholic Truth Society, London, 1929, 
pp. 40, 112, 83, 90-92.) 

To appreciate the full significance of such teaching, it 
needs to be remembered that, in the view of the Roman 
Church, everything opposed to her teaching is thereby “ at 
variance with the Divine Law,” “ evil,” and “ adverse to 
the duties imposed by religion.” Therefore, “ the interests 
of religion are threatened,” “the hierarchy is despised and 
its authority interfered with,’ when an existing and 
ecclesiastically-authorised clerical-intolerance and absolutism 
is questioned: and “at any cost ’’—even that of “ over- 
throwing public order ”—such questioning must be denounced. 
That is the real meaning of such troubles as the present one 
in the Maltese islands. 

The Vatican, however, has issued a White Paper (Hxposi- 
tion of the Maltese Question ; Vatican Press, 1930) on that 
dispute. Its contentions come to this: The cause of the 
trouble was “ the anti-clerical attitude of the Maltese Premier, 
who was entering into authority in a Catholic country where,. 
until his arrival, the British representatives had always held 
the esteem of the Church for the deference which they 
displayed’; “in passing judgment on the Maltese question, 
one must take into account the peculiar conditions on the 
island, where the people hold most tenaciously to its customs. 
—customs permeating its religious and civil life, surrounding 
the Bishops and clergy with the most profound veneration ”’ ; 
“a grave situation arose” because (it is stated) the Maltese 
Government acted in ways differing from that profound 
veneration ; and the present troubles arise from that cause. 
“The Bishops are fulfilling their pastoral duty, binding on 
their conscience, when they declare to their followers the 
obligation under which they serve not to support by their 
votes anyone engaged in activities that are harmful to 
their religion.” 

Is not this line of argument, however, practically an 
admission of interpretations such as the present article places 
on the Maltese controversy ? The dominance of the clergy 
is to be regarded as a Maltese “ tradition,”’ sacrosanct ; when 
(as it is alleged) anything is done which the clergy regard 
as inconsistent with that ‘tradition ’’ of dominance, the 
threat of everlasting damnation is to be made against any 
electors who do not see the matter as the clergy do; all 
offers to negotiate a Concordat are to be rejected unless 
the personality of the Maltese Premier be first approved by 
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the clergy ; and it is “a pastoral duty ”’ of the Bishops to 
refuse freedom of decision to the electors. Is not all this an 
admission of the case against the clerical attitude ? 

It is sometimes suggested that this Maltese dispute is 
a mere local quarrel, and even one simply “‘ between Catholics 
and Catholics,” with which other people have no real concern. 
How can that be so? Clearly, basic principles of general 
civil and religious freedom are affected. For Roman Catholics 
the issue is serious: Is their loyalty to their Church to imply 
a deprival of real political liberty ? It will be a grave matter 
if the answer to that question is “ Yes.”’ Wisdom would 
counsel not instinctive support of, but resistance to, the 
present clerical encroachments on that liberty. Is it wise 
for the idea to be encouraged that Roman Catholics do not 
possess that liberty? On the contrary, the wise course 
would be that ‘suggested over half a century ago by Cardinal 
Newman, when he said (Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, 1875, 
p. 53): ‘‘ When, then, Mr. Gladstone asks Catholics how 
they can obey the Queen and yet obey the Pope, since it 
may happen that the commands of the two authorities may 
clash, I answer, that it is my rule both to obey the one and 
to obey the other, but that there is no rule in this world 
without exceptions, and if either the Pope or the Queen 
demanded of me an ‘ Absolute Obedience,” he or she would 
be transgressing the laws of human nature and human 
society. I give an absolute obedience to neither. ... 
I should look to see what theologians could do for me, what 
the Bishops and clergy around me, what my confessor ; 
what my friends whom I revered ; and if, after all, I could 
not take their view of the matter, then I must rule myself 
by my own judgment and my own conscience. But all this 
is hypothetical and unreal.” 

It may have been hypothetical and unreal to Newman, 
in the England of half a century ago; but it will not be 
hypothetical and unreal in the Maltese islands if the clerical 
demands succeed. Those demands are so very extreme that 
their victory, even in two small islands, would have serious 
consequences, by implication, in many other parts of the 
world. Without presuming to anticipate what ought to be 
the conclusions reached by the recently-appointed Royal 
Commission on Malta, one may express the opinion that 
some effective means must be found of preventing intimida- 
tion of voters by the ecclesiastical power. 


J. W. PoynrerR. 
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Many a time have I been on Epsom Downs, Newmarket 


Heath and the Knavesmire, to say nothing of Ascot, Good- 
wood, Sandown and various other courses, losing money 


‘more frequently than making it, yet enjoying every minute 


of the surge, shouting, eye-strain, neck-craning, suspense, 
hustling, and thunder of hoofs. But give me the Town 
Moor for the real racing crowd, for sheer enjoyment of the 
sport, undeflected by ulterior issues. You go to the Downs 
for a beano, to the Heath, maybe, to watch the gallops or 
talk to the stables, to the Knavesmire to meet your friends, 
to Ascot to see the dresses, to Goodwood to finish the London 
season, to Sandown because it happens to be so near town. 


‘But you post off to the Moor to see the racing and nothing 


but the racing, to talk of nothing and think of nothing else. 


The Doncaster, or rather the Leger crowd, is the best-informed 


racing assembly in the world. The form of the horses, the 
habits of the trainers, the record of the jockeys, the luck of 
the. owners, the state of the course, the chances of a local 
win—all these are better known, more deeply studied, more 
discussed by a larger proportion of those who attend, than 
at any other meeting in England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales. 
Have. you ever heard a Leger roar? If not, you do not 
know how a vast multitude of close on half a million can shout. 
It is almost a feral sound, growing gradually in volume, 
rolling in upon you with menace, like a storm, until it bursts 
in a terrific clap of thunder near the judge’s box. 

On the Downs, it is true, you get a still huger concourse, 
nearly twice the size, but what a difference is there? Every 
description of entertainment and sideshow is in progress all 
the while. Roundabouts, Salvation Army bands, cocoa-nut 
shies, tub-thumpers, religious fanatics, punch-and-judy shows, 
picnic parties, caravans, encampments, are scattered all over 
the ground. The whole place is like a fair. It is a public 
holiday and every small tradesman near London, every little 
business-man, every coster, loafer and hanger-on, every 
forked radish of a man, with any wife, fiancée, daughters, 
‘sons, aunts and children-in-arms, from North, South, East 
and West, who can walk, crawl, ride, drive, or be carried, is 
off there, if he can. What horses are running matters not so 
much. It is a national festival, a day in the open, a huge 
slice of life, with a bob or two on for luck. What a contrast 
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to the Doncaster crowd! Have you ever watched the sea 
of set faces, thousands on thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
all turned the same way; or noticed the serried ranks, the 
sloping ground in front of the stands plastered with them— 
not a yard of space for anything but tightly wedged human 
bodies ? For weeks beforehand many a lonely pub has been 
visited by a bookie, and a look-out kept in the road outside 
for any police who might stroll that way. The chances of 
-every horse have been canvassed and every family has its 
own opinion. There is perhaps a local horse much fancied 
and those who come from afar make it their first business 
on alighting at the Moor to find out what the Doncaster 
people think. If it is heavy going, the local fancy will win. 
If the ground is hard, he won’t, for he is a bit of a mud-lark 
and can pound along untired while other horses are dropping 
out. Hope springs eternal in the human breast, for the local 
favourite is rarely in the first free. 

To enjoy the Leger, therefore, you must inbreathe the 
spirit of the Moor and understand the heart of the crowd. 
You must try to be a Yorkshire man, a native of the Midlands, 
for the Leger day. You must live through, in imagination, 
all those weeks of concentrated thought and study, of 
computation and calculation, that have preceded the great 
event. You must try to realize the quiet persistence, the 
unalterable resolution of those who get away for it—plans 
made weeks ahead and held to unflinchingly in the face of 
perverse difficulty. Lastly, you must savour the dogged 
determination of the crowd not to miss any aspect or incident 
of the race, their quickness to appraise the different starters, 
to mark the colours and to follow the fluctuation of the 
odds from moment to moment. It is not so much a holiday 
for this great gathering as a rite, and, having performed it, 
they return to their homes to wait for another year until it 
comes round again. 

The race for the St. Leger stakes is one of the oldest 
in the calendar, for it was first run over a hundred and fifty 
years ago, when the Marquis of Rockingham won it with 
his horse, Sampson. It is also one of the five celebrated 
classics and only a step removed from the blue ribbon of 
the Turf. He who wins it, moreover, not only pockets the 
stakes worth, as a rule, about twelve thousand pounds, but 
secures a steady income for several years of a good many 
additional thousands from stud fees. What owner, therefore, 
would not wish to reap so coveted a harvest and so much 
fame ? What trainer would not strive to add this chaplet 
to his other laurels? What jockey not do his utmost to 
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inscribe the triumph on his roll of honour? And what horse 
would not be conscious of the importance of the occasion, of 
the excitement all around him, and sense a little of the glory 
of which he is the fount ? 

It is the morning of the fateful day. During the night 
there was a heavy shower, but a breeze has sprung up and 
is drying up the moisture. It will be grand going and the 
sun is coming out. The newspapers have vied with one 
another in tendering good advice—learned articles, dis- 
interring the winners of the last half century, with solemn 
precepts to be wary; cautious prognostications based on 
experience ; confident forecasts bred of old success ; shrewd, 
fatherly counsel, providing wide margins of safety; excep- 
tional hints from a man who seems to have fed out of the 
same rack and slept with a horse in the same box for the last 
fortnight ; mysterious injunctions without much comment 
from persons whose identity has to be concealed, so delicate 
and highly confidential is the business of a tipster; snappy 
instructions from “‘ one in the know.” This year there is a 
pronounced favourite, but he has a couple of dangerous rivals 
who may snatch the guerdon at the last moment. For by 
September the form of every horse is known to the experts 
and their speed and staying power can be judged to a nicety. 
It is agreed that the favourite can stay the distance, that 
he has the necessary stamina and something to spare; but 
has he quite recovered his fitness after that spell of coughing 
earlier in the season? It is thought so by the best 
authorities. And the ground is not too soft, for he hates 
mud above all things, so fastidious is he on those exquisite, 
slender legs. The jockey, too, is one of the cleverest available 
and will be on good terms with his mount, and there is a 
strong rumour, contradicted last week, then re-established, 
then again discredited, then once more re-affirmed, that his 
trainer has a bet on him of a thousand pounds each way. 

The crowd on the way to the course seems bigger than 
ever this year. The motor-cars are smaller and larger too— 
tiny two-seaters and cars like juggernauts, holding fifteen to 
twenty families; cars of every rank and hue—the noisy 
rattle-box with all its paint off, packed with six fat men in 
greasy caps; the gliding, noiseless, brilliant saloon, with 
Beauty cushioned on resilient springs. The whole of 
Doncaster has turned out. If you wanted to hire a house, 
buy a saucepan or pearl necklace, have a tooth out, consult a 
solicitor, you could not do it nor get it done in the Town 
this afternoon. It might even be tactless to go to the Church 
for spiritual advice. The shops are shuttered. No business 
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can be done outside eating, drinking, smoking or wager- 
ing. Even the Mayor and Corporation have caught the 
fever and left the mace behind them. The roads for many 
hundreds of yards are almost impassable. Nobody looks 
where he is going ; he is just carried along with the human 
tide. The eye is intent, but far away, gazing at a distant 
object two hours off, entering the straight, galloping like 
mad, flashing past the post. But no one can be run over 
here, however blind to things about him, for the pace is a 
snail’s, so dense the traffic. It is like a vast army going into 
action. All the windows of the street down which it is 
pouring are lined with spectators—housemaids, cooks, chars, 
landladies, old men and women, small children, speeding the 
army on its way, greedily observing all the features of this 
living torrent. There is a long balcony overlooking the 
thoroughfare not far from the stands, belonging to a hostel 
for the deaf and dumb, with a hundred and fifty inmates 
who from their birth have never spoken nor heard a sound. 
They are boys and girls with a life-long sentence of silence 
stretching ahead. There they stand, herded against the 
railings, in charge of white-capped sisters, waving their arms 
to the passing throng, excited, mute and unhearing. It is 
one of the gala days of the year for them, this day of hurly- 
burly, when the air is palpitating with noise, and with eager 
hands they catch the pence that are tossed up. For them 
it is a soundless pantomime, and we gaze at them and they 
stare at us like beings in two different worlds. 

‘There is hardly room to move in the paddock before the 
great race. The crowd is six deep round the rails where 
the horses are being led. One by one they emerge from the 
stables and enter the ring, some of them followed by admirers 
and speculators of varying degrees of respectability and 
fortune. The favourite makes his appearance last, escorted 
by a still larger following. What a concourse of people! 
Young Roman Catholic priests from Ireland, well-fed, ruddy 
fellows, dozens. of them, in clerical attire, owners, trainers, 
stewards, jockeys, stable-lads, the occupants of the stands, 
all those in fact who wish to see the horses at close quarters 
and can afford to pay the paddock fee. In one corner there 
is a booth, where only champagne is sold, and it is full—men 
and women, packed like pilchards, with flushed faces, drinking 
out of tumblers, toasting each other, toasting the favourite, 
nerving themselves for the ordeal of the next half-hour. 
Hard by is a telegraph office with messages speeding along 
the wires to bookmakers scattered all over the kingdom, 
wagers that will break some of their clients if they are lost. 
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The numbers are all up; the runners are now definitely 
known and the multitude in the paddock disperse once more 
to their respective points of vantage. Fourteen horses will 
canter to the start—Gay Muffin, Ballyhooly, Strawberry Jam, 
Keepsake, Ariel, Potboy, Bride of Abydos, Fancy Free, 
Tartar (the favourite), Usufruct, Sweetmeat, Rattlesnake, 
Jack-o’-Lantern, and Kiss-me-Quick. Tartar looked well in 
the paddock, giving complete satisfaction to his backers, but 
so did Potboy and Rattlesnake, the twofold danger he has 
to meet. The bookies are becoming more vociferous— 
“Six to one bar three—four to one Tartar, five to one 
Potboy, five to one Rattlesnake, eight to one Ballyhooly, 
ten to one Fancy Free, twelve to one Usufruct, twenty to one 
Ariel.” A man, with a voice like a fog-horn and only one 
eye, is shouting at a middle-aged couple who are arguing 
with him: “I tell you, you can’t have sixes. Where do 
you come from, Darby and Joan? Sixes can’t be got in 
Doncaster to-day. You'd better go and play ping-pong. 
What ? Someone told you they got sixes? I tell you, you 
ean’t have sixes. Now, look here, I’m sick of you both. 
Til put Lord Lonsdale on to you, if you don’t take care. 
Sixes indeed! You want to rob us. Cheating, I call it, 
nothing else. Eight to one Ballyhooly, five to one Potboy.” 
And so the noise continues. Bluff, suasion, importunity, 
insolence, cajolery, even flattery, combine to make it in the 
absence of the Tote one of the richest harvests the Ring 
has ever had. 

The parade will take place in a moment and the last 
remaining chances of backing your choice will soon be gone. 
From a far corner of the paddock the competitors issue, one 
by one, in the order of their position on the card. A hush 
of expectancy falls upon the crowd as they enter the course ; 
the bookies are almost silent; even the tick-tack men on 
the roof out there are taking a look. How proud these 
horses are! The earth is scarcely good enough for these 
princes and they know it, picking their feet up and putting 
them down as though they were conferring a favour on the 
soil. What care has been expended upon them, what for- 
tunes in gold ; what anxious days passed, what deliberations 
held in secret, what speculative surmise indulged in! Each 
of them is the darling of a host of friends, the cynosure to-day 
of nearly a million eyes. Some of them carry the hopes of a 
stable, others of a county, a few of a population almost equal 
to that of a large city. One of them is going to be the winner, 
one of the fourteen. Is he aware of it? Has he a sense of 
things to come that we have not ? Are any of them resolved 
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to do their best, irrespective of jockeys, to make manifest 
what they are made of, these heirs of famous blood, 
descendants of great sires, before this vast assemblage ? 
Tartar is showing off, dancing sideways, an embodiment of 
grace and conscious beauty. What a string of lovely 
creatures, the aristocracy of the Turf, displaying in every 
movement their breeding and their race! They have now 
turned and are cantering to the gate. With what con- 
summate ease and freedom of limb two of them especially 
are going, Tartar and Rattlesnake; and there is a third, 
hitherto unnoticed, with a long, unhurried, fluent stride, 
Jack-o’-Lantern, who is last but one. 

They are now at the gate and the starter is doing his 
best to marshal them into line. He has a restive lot to 
deal with and it is already a quarter-past-three. Ariel is all 
over the place ; Tartar has quietened down ; Fancy Free has 
her head the wrong way. Now they are becoming steadier 
and moving up. Off! They are off at last and two have 
been left behind. No! it was a false start and back they 
come to range themselves once more. It is twenty minutes 
a three and they are still mixed up. Ariel and Fancy 

ree are behaving better. They are now all moving forward 
in splendid line. Off! They really are off this time. The 
bell rings, the race has begun. About a mile and six furlongs 
they have to gallop, describing a great arc until they get into 
the straight. They are out of sight for a moment. Now 
they are reaching the first bend. Fancy Free is first, Potboy 
second, Tartar third ; Rattlesnake and Usufruct have dropped 
behind. Round the top of the loop they sweep at a tremen- 
dous pace. Tartar with his green cap is now lying 
second ; Fancy Free is still in front ; Sweetmeat is fourth ; 
Potboy fifth. Into the straight they gallop. Tartar is now 
on the rails and just leading; Fancy Free is beaten. 
Sweetmeat has moved up to second; Potboy third; Bally- 
hooly fourth, but all close together. What a race! There 
is a yellow cap coming up from behind. Potboy has been 
shut out. Sweetmeat is now neck and neck with Tartar, 
Ballyhooly third and the yellow cap fourth. Ah! the yellow 
cap is Jack-o’-Lantern. Tartar has now got his head in 
front and Billy Pellew is using his whip. “‘ Come on, you 
bloody fool,” shouts a man in front of me. ‘“‘ Come on, 
Tartar!’ Sweetmeat has dropped to third; Ballyhooly is 
out of it; Jack-o-Lantern is second. My God, what a 
race! “Tartar wins,” yell the crowd. There is a vast roar 
from a hundred thousand  throats—‘‘ Tartar ”’—‘ the 
Favourite ’—someone has knocked my hat off and is waving 
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his arm like a maniac. Jack-o’-Lantern is now abreast of 
Tartar. Blood seems to be surging in one’s eyes, ears and 
nose. A woman is shrieking just behind me in a high-pitched 
voice: ‘‘ You’re breaking my arm, damn you!” It is a 
deadheat. No! Jack-o’-Lantern pushed his nose in front 
at the last moment as he passed the post and has won by a 
short head. Up go the numbers, 13, 9, 11. The tension is 
over, the strain is past, and the waters of disillusion ebb and 
flow over the huge assembly which relaxes and disperses in 
all directions. 

The great race has come and gone. Another year and 
yet another crowd will assemble—somewhat different in 
composition, but still the same—earnest, hopeful, dogged, 
improvident. Thousands will have died or become bed- 
ridden, but thousands more will take their place. Then a 
few additional years and not a single survivor from this 
Leger will be left. The vast concourse will be of another 
generation, but again always the same, with the same 
instincts, hereditary, ineradicable, national. The experience 
of their fathers will have taught them nothing. They will 
believe ingenuously that they can win against the odds. 
They will throw away their savings and continue to do so, 
obstinately convinced that it is a ritual which should not be 
omitted and that one day they will make a profit. The horses 
too will be the same—the same noble breed, the same 
illustrious strain, the blood of the race coursing in their 
veins ; the same spirit, inherited from famous sires, to inspire 
them; the same high courage to sustain them; the same 
speed and endurance to win them the victory over lesser 
rivals; and the same beauty to make them a wonder and 
delight for every eye that haps upon them. The British 
Constitution, perhaps, will have altered, but the man and 
the horse will be the same. 


GopFREY LocKER LAMPSON. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


Sirk WALTER Scott 


THE centenary of the death of Sir Walter Scott occurs next 
year, and the occasion is to be marked by a memorial edition 
containing all his known letters. This work, which will run 
to a number of volumes, is being edited by that well-known 
scholar, Professor H. J. C. Grierson, of Edinburgh University, 
and will be published by Messrs. Constable. In addition to 
the letters already published and known, the work will 
include many never printed before and showing new aspects 
of Scott’s character. For the purposes of this edition, letters 
have come in from all parts, many of them from America. 
But the main source is the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh 
(now the National Library of Scotland), which naturally 
possesses a priceless collection of Scott letters and manuscripts. 
Visitors to the Advocates’ Library will recollect the MSS. of 
Marmion and Waverley, the most interesting, if not the most 
valuable, things in the Library, And, recently, the Scott 
papers there were enriched by the manuscript of Redgauntlet, a 
gift which the Library owes to the generosity of Mr. H. P. 
Macmillan, K.C. (now Lord Macmillan). The presentation 
of the MS. of Redgauntlet was singularly felicitous, since that 
admirable story is rich in reference not merely to Edinburgh 
but also to the Parliament House, which Scott knew so well 
and where almost to the year of his death he held the office of 
Principal Clerk of Session. In the Library may still be seen 
both his chair as Principal Clerk and the letter he wrote, 
resigning that post, The pious admirer may also inspect 
Scott’s thesis, written in Latin, on the occasion of his ad- 
mission to the Faculty of Advocates. (To this day intrants, 
petitioning for admission to the Scottish Bar, are required 
to write a thesis in Latin, setting forth some doctrine of the 
Roman Law. But the custom survives as an empty form, 
and in most cases the thesis proferred is as unintelligible to 
the examiners as it is to the would-be advocate who con- 
cocted it.) The Scott MSS. are written in a clear and 
admirable hand: page follows page without blot or change, 
with the facility that only genius can bestow. And the 
letters show the same qualities, with one unexpected addition : 
they are astonishingly inaccurate as to date. Sometimes only 
the day of the week—e.g., ‘‘ Wednesday ’—is given: some- 
times the month, but not the year: and not infrequently the 
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wrong month, even the wrong year, is given. This has led 
to a good deal of confusion, and sometimes even to difficulty 
in identifying the letters. The reader is almost reminded of 
Alexander Pope and his incurable passion for covering up 
and obliterating his tracks. In view of a recent and trivial 
controversy, it may be worth while to add that the Scott 
letters in Edinburgh include one to his mother announcing 
his engagement to Miss Carpenter. This is not the place to 
consider Sir Walter Scott’s place in the dominion of letters ; 
nor even his character as a man, unless, perhaps, by briefest 
reference. There have, it is true, been great men of letters 
who have stopped considerably on this side of hero-worship. 
Macaulay, writing after Scott’s death to Macvey Napier, the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, expressed his unwillingness to 
contribute a memorial notice to the Review, because he did 
not on all points share the high opinion held of Walter Scott. 
However that may be, one cannot easily recall, whether in 
literature or elsewhere, a career so essentially noble and 
heroic as that of Scott. He was a great writer: but he 
was also a great gentleman. And perhaps no juster tribute 
has ever been paid him than the address given in Edinburgh 
several years ago at a dinner of the Walter Scott Club by 
the late Lord Birkenhead. 


THE BY-ELECTIONS IN THE WEST OF SCOTLAND. 


Two by-elections are in prospect in the West of Scotland, 
one in the St. Rollox division of Glasgow, the other in the 
Rutherglen division of Lanarkshire. The former, occasioned 
by the death of the Labour representative, Mr. James 
Stewart, has now been delayed for more than a month, owing 
to the difficulty which the Labour Party apparently find in 
deciding upon a candidate. At the General Election the 
Labour candidate had a majority of 8,015 votes (19,445 as 
against 11,430) over his Unionist opponent. There was also a 
Communist candidate who polled only 613 votes and lost his 
deposit. In the coming by-election the Unionists already 
have a strong local candidate in the field (Ex-Baillie John A. 
Kennedy, who formerly represented Woodside Ward, part of 
the constituency, in the Town Council of Glasgow). No 
Liberal candidate is yet mentioned. There is, however, a 
woman candidate who has been put forward to carry the 
standard of the Scottish Nationalists. This ensures that the 
contest will not lack its fair share of farcical romance. But 
the Labour Party are in difficulties. So far, no less than 
four names are under consideration—two of these loca] 
representatives of the party; the third is the organizer o¢ 
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the Transport and General:-Workers’ Union ; and the fourth 
represents the United Pattern-makers’ Association (Man- 
chester). A good deal of dissatisfaction is felt locally at the 
delay of the Labour Party in selecting their candidate, since 
the result will be to disfranchise the constituency for two 
months at least. It is understood that ‘their choice will be 
made at a meeting held on April 21st. The Rutherglen elec- 
tion is also due to the death of a Labour member (Mr. William 
Wright, who won the seat, for the first time, for Labour in 
the General Election of 1922). The Labour majority at the 
last election was over 5,000 in a four-cornered fight. There 
is already a Unionist candidate in the field: but here once 
again the plans of the Liberal Party, if any, are unknown. 
The West of Scotland is at present the stronghold not merely 
of the Labour Party but of the left wing of that Party. In 
view both of that fact and of the extreme depression that 
has been experienced, there almost without a break since the 
termination of the War, the country will watch the fortunes 
of these two contests with anxiety. 
Scorvus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
LORD LLOYD ON INDIA 


[We think that many of our readers will be glad to have a copy of the 
speech made by Lord Lloyd in the House of Lords on March 18, 1931. In 
it is said, with the greatest moderation, what the bulk of Conservatives 
think about India. ] 


My Lords, I should like to preface the brief remarks I 
shall make this evening by thanking the noble Duke*, as 
the noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack+ has already 
done, for inaugurating this discussion. So many considera- 
tions that are irrelevant have lately been imparted into the 
discussions outside this House and on the platform, there 
has been so much neglect of realities, so many and so diverse 
appeals to different loyalties and emotions, that the true 
proportions of this enormous problem constantly risk being 
lost sight of. I desire also to echo what the noble Marquess 
has just said as regards the question of Party division. I 
entirely agree with everything he has said. At the same 
time, 1 was very glad to hear my noble friend Lord Peel make 
a plea to His Majesty’s Government that those of us who, 
with some experience of India, feel it our duty to make 
criticisms of the Government’s policy should not be treated 
as non-co-operators in the matter, but as those who feel it an 
imperative duty to the people of this country to make their 
subscription of criticism and advice in an issue of this 
magnitude. 

I spoke just now about the question of proportion. We 
need not look back very long to see the problem in its true 
perspective because no one in the House will deny that the 
policy, which has been pursued by all parties without a 
difference of opinion ever since 1917 until His Majesty’s 
present Government came into office, was to develop re- 
sponsible self-government in India, but, on the clear con- 
ditions—and here let me mention that the promises are very 
often quoted without the conditions being mentioned and 
I was therefore glad to hear the noble Marquess remind India 
that promises and conditions on both sides have to be ob- 
served—that Parliament must be the sole judge of the time 
and measure of the advance, and that Parliament should 
be guided in its decision by the co-operation received from 
and the degree of responsibility shown by Indians them- 
selves. I agree with the promises. I have done my humble 
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part in carrying them out, and am therefore not opposed 
to the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. That is not where I 
differ from the Government policy. But since the present 
Government came into office, the policy has been no longer 
that this direction and guidance should come from Parliament, 
but rather to seek always to find out from those in India who 
oppose us, by means of conferences, what qualification of self- 
government they are now or at a later time inclined to accept 
in the interests of peace. 

I want to point out that the difference between these two 
policies is not small; it is an enormous difference. The chief 
danger of the policy being pursued by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to-day, in my eyes, is that it takes the final decision in 
regard to the Constitution of India out of the hands of Parlia- 
ment and that was never foreseen, still less intended, by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Act. On the contrary, definite 
provisions were made in this great experiment to keep the 
control of Parliament at every stage absolute and complete. 
It may be true that the finishing touch of constitution-making 
will ultimately be an Act of Parliament. That is inevitable, 
but under the present policy it will be a mere formality, for 
Parliament will have been committed in negotiation long 
before ever the Act comes before it for discussion. In proof 
of which let me remind your Lordships that we had the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack already warning us to-day, 
before the question has come to Parliament, that it is too late 
to go back. I repeat that the present policy of His Majesty’s 
Government is neither the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme nor 
the Act of 1919, still less any logical result of it, but is a new 
policy which takes the ultimate decision, in effect, out of the 
control of Parliament. That is the first and very definite 
criticism I venture to lay before your Lordships’ House. 

Even now we cannot contend that Parliament is un- 
committed as a result of the Round-Table Conference. Since 
the Round-Table Conference Parliament is completely 
pledged, in my judgment, to the early grant of full provincial 
autonomy. This concession, large as it is in its scope and 
full of difficulty and danger as it is of execution, is one which 
I think in the circumstances inevitable and which by itself 
I have been prepared to support. We are committed, I say, 
not only to full provincial autonomy, but risk becoming 
committed to much more for your Lordships will agree with 
me that I am not exaggerating when I say that, after the 
debate of January 26, an impression has been allowed to 
spread all over India that ali parties in this country are 
agreed upon the gift of coincident responsibility at the centre, 
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with safeguards which have not yet been defined. Indeed, 
I have clearly gathered that this is the view of the noble 
Marquess, Lord Reading, that full responsibility coincidentally 
must be given; and that is where I, and many of those who 
agree with me up and down the country feel you are going 
dangerously too far. 

His Majesty’s Government tell us there has been no 
change of policy. It is clear beyond all doubt that there has 
been an enormous change of policy and that an attempt has 
already been made to treat the new policy as virtually 
established: So much so that many sections of opinion in 
India, at any rate, seem now to be agreed that all is settled 
as regards full responsibility at the centre and that all that 
remains for discussion is the question of safeguards. Who 
now will say there has not been an enormous and a funda: 
mental change in policy from that advocated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reform scheme? It is indeed a very curious 
position in which His Majesty’s Government now find them- 
selves. Apparently, they no longer regard themselves as 
trustees bound by the conditions of their time-honoured 
great trust towards the peoples of India. They have put us 
and the Indian intelligentsia most unhappily into the position 
of belligerents which I dislike very much—the Government 
ranged on one side and the Congress on the other. What a 
portrayal of our position before all the East! What a picture 
in which to place our rule before all Europe and America ! 

Your Lordships have read many comments in Con: 
tinental and other newspapers, all of whom are much struck 
by the position in which we have put ourselves in India in 
this respect. We are told now, with scarcely veiled relief, 
by the Government that an armistice has been arranged and 
that the terms of peace are being discussed. In the dis- 
cussion now going on we understand that the British Govern- 
ment will be concerned to secure what terms they can for 
British interests in India, and that Congress will be con- 
cerned to secure as much as it can of the independence that 
it demands. Your Lordships will agree that, if that is really 
anything like the picture, then we should scarcely be con: 
cerned, I think, to drive any very hard bargain. None of 
these sorry and humiliating doings have their origin in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reform scheme much as the Govefn- 
ment may strive to deceive us into thinking so. Theirs, I 
repeat, is a new policy ; it is also a tragic policy. 

We, my Lords, on the other hand find it impossible to 
make either the assumptions or the omissions that are neces- 
sary to arrive at such a position. Those who have personal 
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knowledge of India, who are in touch with well-informed 
sources there, who have studied the weight of evidence so 
lucidly compiled by the Royal Commission under Sir John 
Simon, cannot seriously bring themselves, if they speak what 
is in their hearts without fear, to make the admission that 
India is yet capable of assuming the form of self-government 
which the Round-Table Conference outlined. Nor can they 
bring themselves to forget that they are trustees for the welfare 
of the masses of India, whose daily interests imperiously 
demand, not merely a national Government, but more than all 
things an impartial and efficient Administration. That is 
what the great masses of the people care about in India, and 
nothing else at all. 

We are constantly urged not to be niggardly in concession, 
to act with a generous spirit. My reply is that it is not the 
function of trustees to be prodigal with trust funds. We have 
an enormous trust, and neither sentimentality nor an undue 
sense of speed should be allowed to affect our acts. We are, 
after all, attempting to do in eight years and a half, for a 
population illiterate as to the vast majority, what nowhere 
else has been done under five or six hundred years, and we 
cannot forget, I think, that those who to-day urge us, as His 
Majesty’s Government do, to use concession, must be pre- 
sumed to consider India fit for self-government to-day. If 
that is so, if they think honestly that India is so fit, then our 
work is done, and what meaning is to be attached to bargaining 
about all these safeguards ? 

I believe you are going to find it enormously difficult in 
practice to set up any safeguards that will be effective in 
action. I notice that the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack did not sketch, and did not even attempt to sketch, 
the manner in which those safeguards are going to be carried 
out in practice. I may add, with all respect to the noble 
and learned Lord, that he did not do so because he knew he 
could not do so. If a century of noble service in India is to 
end in huckstering for concessions, to deprive the Viceroy of 
his power and yet to demand for him a petty power of inter- 
vention which must be both exasperating and, I think, in- 
effective, that is not my conception of generous statesmanship, 
whatever the Government’s spokesmen may claim for it. I 
think the Government’s insistence on safeguards and the 
noble and learned Marquess Lord Reading’s patent anxiety 
about safeguards are just as significant as Mr. Gandhi’s candid 
refutation of them. 

I do not believe that there is anybody in this House who, 
honestly speaking his mind, would deny what I say when I 
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affirm that India is not yet fit for full self-government ; what 
is more, His Majesty’s Government know it. The Govern- 
ment plead for a united front as essential to the solution of 
the problem. I agree, but are they in a happy position to 
make this plea? I think it was the noble Marquess who 
preceded me who argued that the work of the Simon Com- 
mission was not, in fact, thrown on one side. I am afraid 
that I cannot concur. It may be true, no doubt it is true, 
that the Report of the Simon Commission was carefully 
perused and was very valuable to those who sat in that 
Conference. But the Commission had a wider purpose, and 
their Report was meant to be the foundation for Parliament’s 
discussion and the basis of all Parliamentary action. That is 
what it was intended to be, and that is why I say, with all 
respect to the noble Marquess, that he is wrong and that it 
has been thrown on one side. The Government wantonly 
discarded the great labours of that Commission, they wrenched 
the whole question violently out of the dispassionate non- 
Party framework in which it then revolved and initiated a 
new policy which certainly has gravely risked leading to 
Party division. 

My Lords, between ourselves and Congress in India 
there is a fundamental difference of opinion which can never 
be reconciled in public conference except by concessions on 
our side. Think for a moment of the position of India and 
of Congress and you will see that Indian politicians, having 
taken the standpoint that they are fit for immediate self- 
government, cannot in the nature of things surrender that 
standpoint in public discussion. The only way they can 
modify their position is in response to the inexorable pressure 
of facts which we and they know to exist. I therefore 
venture to put before His Majesty’s Government this thought : 
that the only real hope of progress is to bring all concerned 
face to face as quickly as may be with the practical difficulties 
of the situation as it really is. This will never come about 
so long as we merely continue conferences, one after the other, 
and deal in words and pieces of paper. 

If I am not detaining your Lordships too long, may I 
briefly recapitulate and, if you will forgive me, strike a per- 
sonal note? I am openly a critic of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—last and least of all in any Party spirit, but I hold that 
this is as solemn a decision in regard to India as we have ever 
had to face in this country, and that upon its correct solution 
depends the whole fate and repute of our people. I hold it as 
nothing less than abhorrent that into this discussion should be 
introduced external considerations, whether of private or 
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public friendship. Many of us are now suffering and sacrific- 
ing much for convictions that we have held for the whole 
of our lives, and yet we are often accused of having no better 
motive than some Party objective or some personal feeling, 
I subscribe whole-heartedly, as I have subscribed for the last 
twelve or fourteen years—and I think nobody will accuse 
me of not stating my views openly—-to the policy of the 
development of responsible government in India. 

I am eager to see that policy carried forward as rapidly 
as the facts permit, but I am convinced upon the facts that 
India is not yet capable of immediate and full self-government 
or, in the present state of religious animosity and caste differ- 
ences, of providing that impartial administration which is 
the only administration for which we can in any shape be 
responsible. That being the case, it seems to me that the 
only possible safeguard for the interests of the great mass of 
Indians is that the ultimate decision should effectively remain 
in the hands of Parliament, and should not be decided over 
our heads, or over the heads of more than 250 millions of 
Indians whose confidence is reposed in us, by any prejudgment 
of the issue. However onerous and painful our trusteeship 
may have become, I do not believe that we can yet divest 
ourselves of it without smashing the great work which we have 
done in the past. We have got for the time being to resume 
again, in the interests of India, some of that trusteeship and 
some of those functions which, for the last two years, we have 
regrettably abandoned. We have got to face ourselves, and 
to get India to face, the realities of the situation. We have 
now, thanks to the work of the Royal Commission, a definite 
goal to aim at—the federation of the whole Continent of India. 

When, I ask, are we going to begin the work? Not by 
all these conferences. There are not yet in existence the 
units which will ultimately form that federation. Yet 
apparently the Government is proposing, by public Con- 
ference, to set up a Federal Constitution immediately—to 
arrange, in fact, a marriage between children yet unborn. 
All history teaches us, and all the great authorities agree, 
that true federation can only arise out of the willing surrender 
by autonomous States of such portion of their autonomy, 
in favour of the central authority, as may be necessary to 
secure union ; and that even where union has been ardently 
desired, the negotiations between States have been long and 
difficult and agreement very hardly won. Indian history and 
Indian experience both teach us that the Provinces have an 
internal task ahead of them of the very greatest difficulty, 
in provincial autonomy alone. The noble Marquess knows 
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that full well. They will have to take over for the first time 
responsibility for their finances and for the maintenance of 
law and order, at a moment when both are in a chaotic state. 
Successfully to achieve this, they will require the concen- 
trated energy of all the best men and the best brains that 
each Province possesses, and the same concentration will be 
needed to bring the negotiations for federal union to a 
successful issue. 

Therefore this attempt to set up at the same time a hastily 
and arbitrarily compounded federation at Delhi, and to 
thrust upon it the task of guiding the whole of India, will 
inevitably mean that the best brains will be drawn from the 
Provinces, where they are so badly needed, to the centre ; 
that attention will be diverted from the task before the 
Provinces at a moment when they need it most urgently, 
and that, therefore, every seat of government in India will 
become overloaded and undermanned at the same time. 
These, my Lords, are some of the reasons why we, who differ 
from the Government policy, plead for a businesslike con- 
ception of this great problem of federation. What is the use 
of talking about the spiritual ideals of federation. Idealism 
yoked to inexperience looks like to ruin India! No country 
like India, with so many diverse peoples, can possibly support 
a dual experiment of such magnitude at the same time. Are 
we not surely right then in saying that the Government are 
showing a disregard of the facts so light-hearted as to appear 
almost cynical? Are we not right, too, however much 
criticism we may earn, to counsel caution and moderation in 
this enormous problem, and to suggest that procedure step 
by step is the only practical means of securing a sure founda- 
tion and a durable building? I hope your Lordships will 
agree that when the problem is viewed thus, in its proper 
perspective, no other course is either honourable or expedient. 


Lorp Luoyp. 


THE B.B.C. 


To the Editor, The National Review. 


Deak Sir,—I fully endorse all you say in your remarks 
concerning the programmes of the B.B.C. They are simply 
deplorable. What subscribers want is a really up-to-date 
Selection Committee of musicians and entertainers. Listeners 
would appreciate the exclusion of those artists with the 
vibrato voices. Please go on rubbing it in. 

Yours faithfully, 
Clifton Hampden, Abingdon. H. G. Lake. 
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A Raryn GuIpE For THE BritisH ISLANDS. 


EXxPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the ‘‘ expectations of rain ” 
—not necessarily the ‘‘ rain amounts ”—for Valentia in the 8.W. of Ireland 
and for London ; these two places have been selected as being fairly typical 
of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas show the times 
about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives an estimate of 
the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will 
be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in conjunction with 
the curves shown above ; stippled shading in this curve shows when rain is 
least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a useful guide for 
selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to 
be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 
8a.m.to8a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 


(a) That, considering the British Isles as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be near the seasonal average. 

(b) That, during the month of May, there will be a general 
deficiency of rain and that before June conditions of 
drought will be experienced in many parts of England. 

(c) That, in about one month’s time, a period of rain excess 
will set in over Ireland, Scotland, and the extreme 
N.W. of England. 

(d) That, some time between May 8 and 12 (say, about 
May 10), thunderstorms will develop over parts of 
England, including the London area. 

(e) That —diecagentiag minor fluctuations of temperature 

May will, on the whole, prove to be an usually 
warm month over most of England. 


we \w 
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WEATHER Notes FoR May. 


The Month.—May is known for its rapid alternations of 
warmth and cold. At the beginning of the month the rate 
of increase of temperature is normally at its highest point. 
In 1891, snow fell at Kew on two days during this month, 
but such a happening is exceptional. In 1893, a spring drought 
lasting unbroken for more than 100 days, affected the S.E. 
Counties of England. Our investigations for the S.E. quarter 
of England indicate a noticeable increase of temperature 
early in the month this year (about May 5th) and one or two 
spells of warm summer-like days before the month is past ; 
the mean temperature for the month—whilst showing some 
sharp fluctuations—is therefore likely to be appreciably 
above the normal level. There appears to be a probability 
of relatively cold weather some time about May 16, and if 
this occurs it would be immediately preceded by a noticeably 
warm and sunny spell. We are expecting, in short, a little 
cloud and dullness on the opening and closing days of the 
month, rather unstable conditions, with perhaps a thunder- 
storm, sometime between May 9th and 12th, but otherwise 
a generally fine and warm month with much bright sunshine 
and a very deficient rainfall. 


Fog.—In the Spring of the year the air warms up more 
quickly than the sea. Coastal fogs may result from the warm 
moist air passing over the relatively cold water. Such fogs 
are usually shallow, so that, in a ship, a look-out man aloft 
can often see over them ; they are fairly common in the early 
summer in the West Country. 


Distribution of Pressure.—It sometimes happens in Spring 
that an elongated anticyclone, or band of high pressure, 
extends from the Atlantic across the British Isles in a more 
or less E. and W. direction. Such a distribution of pressure 
would give Westerly winds over Scotland, light variable 
winds over most of England and Ireland, and Easterly or 
N. Easterly winds in the extreme South of England and over 
the Channel. In such a weather type rain does not usually 
fall in England, but occasionally an area of threatening cloud 
develops over central England, and this may result in rain, 
so slight that it evaporates in its descent before reaching 
ground level, or again—if there is sufficient vertical instability 
—it may develop into a summer thunderstorm. In either case 
the barometer will fall slightly under the cloud area and, 
on the weather map, the anticyclonic band will appear as 
as broken in the middle. 

DunBoyneE. 14.iv.1931. 


ARNOLD BENNETT AND HIS CRITICS 


THE most striking feature of the tributes which are being 
paid to the work of Arnold Bennett is the note of personal 
affection for the man that informs nearly all of them, 
Friendships speaks first, and friendliness and warm feeling 
have coloured even the words of those who never knew him. 
We have been effectively reminded of the kind of popularity 
he enjoyed for at least twenty years—reminded that, largely 
by reason of his journalistic activities and by the fact that 
he was the author of various manuals on the practical 
pelmanism of culture for the business man and woman, he 
had probably a larger personal following amongst the 
“ordinary ’’ reader than any other living novelist of the 
first rank. We have been reminded that those of us who 
believe that his Old Wives’ Tale is a finer, more spacious and 
more interesting achievement than de Maupassant’s Une Vie 
are not thus accounting for his present reputation. It 
becomes, in consequence, a tempting if hazardous speculation 
to ask, how is the future going to rate him? When the 
friends and the friendliness have become memories too, when 
the personal contact of his daily journalism can no longer 
be felt, for what qualities will he be esteemed in the succession 
of English novelists ? Years-before his death a tendency 
towards the belittling of his lasting achievement had set in. 
Dissentient voices there were: it is surely fitting, therefore, 
for the generation that saw his rise to fame to try to balance 
its own critical account. 

A certain kind of critic has never been able to forgive 
Arnold Bennett for knowing “‘ How to live on twenty-four 
hours a day”, for being a practical authority on ‘‘ Mental 
Efficiency ”’ and “‘ The Reasonable Life.”” By some he has been 
labelled “‘ the Business Man of Letters ’’ and dismissed as a 
best-seller, and not a serious artist. Whether we dismiss them 
or not, we have got to accept those ‘‘ Essays on Existing” 
as a fact; and perhaps the simplest way of admitting it is 
to accept the phrase of a genuinely sympathetic critic who 
once described him as “one of Nature’s journalists.” He 
was the instinctive observer of humanity in its daily affairs, 
unceasingly thrilled by the “‘ astonishing and curious evidences 
of man’s unconquerable determination to express himself.” 
In 1896, he began his Journal, set himself the task of so many 
words a day, to improve his powers of observation. In 
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1929, he registers in the same Journal a visit to Juan les 
Pins—a visit undertaken because he had “a conscientious 
regard for my professional duty to see everything, good or 
evil, that is to be seen.” ‘‘ The older I grow,” he writes, 
“the more keenly I delight in the marvel of life.” 

Here, indeed, lay at once a strength and a weakness. A 
large portion of his work is first-rate journalism ; some not 
first-rate. He knew inside out the market he had created 
for himself by his own sympathetic observation of “‘ The Plain 
Man and His Wife.” When he found it would swallow 
superficialities, if sauced with his own particular humour, he 
fed it with the superficialities that too often eke out Things 
that have Interested me or the Journal. That he did not care 
to select for beauty or significance may make the judicious 
grieve: that his avid delight in the material spectacle never 
betrayed him into the mean or the inhuman should, equally, 
make the judicious pause ere they damn his journalism for 
its disregard of values. Without that amazing and apparently 
undiscriminating observation we should never have had that 
solidly documented background of ordinary life which is 
characteristic of all his best work. It may bore us with its 
apparent triviality when in the Journal it leads him into 
speculation upon the profit made on the sale of a cocktail. 
But it is just that capacity for speculating upon such a 
triviality that has enabled him to give us perfectly the 
mentality of the type of person with the wit first to invent 
the cocktail and then to make us cultivate the cocktail habit. 
One may or may not like a “card”; but Denry is one of 
the most interesting products of modern civilization, and no 
one has ever anatomized him as perfectly as Arnold Bennett. 
Can we not, therefore, accept the journalism as simply the 
raw material of the books—as something that takes us along 
this particular “ road to Xanadu ” with the author, but that 
has only a technical and a relative interest, never an absolute 
one? Raw material is raw material: if we have the par- 
ticular kind of curiosity that is interested in an author’s 
jottings we must also cultivate the strength of mind and 
taste that will enable us to regard his artistic products in 
and for and by themselves. 

Virginia Woolf has probably stated most clearly the case 
of those who feel that his journalistic absorption in the 
spectacle of existence lies at the root of a genuine weakness 
in what is usually considered Arnold Bennett’s best work. 
Her charge is a serious one. It is, in sum, the charge of 
externalising, of tricking his reader into a belief in the reality 
of his characters by surrounding them with indubitably 
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‘real ’’? observed houses and furniture and views and streets 
and neighbourhoods. It is the charge that he does not get 
inside the skins of his characters, but creates his illusion of 
reality by the clever stress he lays on the material, “ the 
fabric of things.’ She personifies character, or the characters 
of ordinary men and women, as “ Mrs. Brown,” and says 
“Mr. Bennett has never once looked at Mrs. Brown in her 
corner.” 

To a certain extent she is right. Hilda Lessways and 
Anna and others of his characters are admittedly made 
“real” to us in this way. Even Cyril in The Old Wives’ 
Tale is largely conveyed by externalities. Mrs. Woolf one 
feels, however, is asking of him something which Arnold 
Bennett never set out to give—is asking the kind of analysis 
of Mrs. Brown which may be given by Mrs. Woolf’s own 
chosen method or by James Joyce’s, but is assuredly not 
compatible with the direct story-telling method of the novel 
as conceived by Arnold Bennett. Enjoyment of Mrs. Woolf's 
newer convention need not destroy our appreciation of Arnold 
Bennett’s achievement within the limits of the older con- 
vention. The “ externality”’ is there, as an extra: but 
fundamentally Arnold Bennett aimed at and achieved the 
conveyance of character directly and dramatically through 
speech and action and significant episode. The man who 
wrote Constance’s letter to Sophia, and who staged the 
delicious little scene when the old doctor tells Mrs. Baines 
and Constance of the arrival of another Daniel Povey baby— 
the scene which makes Constance realize that as from that 
moment she is regarded as ‘“‘ grown-up ’—was an author who 
within the limits of his chosen method could and did convey 
character from the inside. 

After the charges of journalism and this pre-occupation 
with the material, ‘‘ provincial” is the term of reproach 
which has been most frequently levelled at his work and his 
outlook. The naive delight in luxury and splendour and the 
efficient machinery of expensive civilization which charac- 
terizes so many of his heroes is said to be provincial. But to 
say that his work was tinged by provincialism because he 
was able to get provincialism on to paper is ludicrous. Arnold 
Bennett was never more of an artist than when, in the teeth 
of those who tried to thrust provincialism upon him as 
characteristic of his personal outlook, he nevertheless persisted 
in giving us “ the daily and hourly texture of existence ”’ as 
it appears to the provincial. In consequence he has included 
in literature something it had never fully recognized before— 
the energy, the gusto, the drive, and the point of view of 
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these men from the north whom the Londoner calls pro- 
vincials. He has enlarged our imaginative vision and grasp, 
enabled it to seize upon one of the most important and 
significant aspects of the life of nineteenth and twentieth- 
century England. That is something which only a true 
artist can accomplish. He himself wrote of Ibsen that “ he 
lifted parochialism to the mundane and the universal. Read 
or see Ibsen’s social dramas without prejudice, and the still 
small voice within you will say: ‘ But I know that town 
and its inhabitants. I have lived in it and among them. I 
am living in it.’ Fundamentally, we are all living in Bergen.” 
For parochialism read provincialism, and for Bergen read the 
Five Towns, and we have a juster estimate of Arnold Bennett’s 
provincialism than if we still persist in lamenting it. 

Of his skilled craftsmanship there is now probably no 
reasonable doubt amongst those qualified to judge. The day 
is past when the admirable, careful and austere structure of 
The Old Wives’ Tale could be described as ‘‘ amorphous.” 
As an artist he now abides the question of posterity. Will 
posterity endorse the contemporary opinion that ranks 
The Old Wives’ Tale and Riceyman Steps as masterpieces ? 
By what standards are we judging when we so place them ? 
We are judging, I believe, by standards that last, and that 
Arnold Bennett himself, writing of the author’s craft, has 
phrased for us. “A sense of beauty and a passionate 
intensity of vision’ together with ‘fineness of mind” are 
demanded -of the creative artist. Beauty he found and 
portrayed in the human character, in its strength, its sanity, 
and its affections. ‘‘ Fineness of mind ”’ belonged to the man 
who was “sympathetic, quickly responsive, courageous, 
honest, humorous, tender, just, merciful.” In that significant 
order the qualities he enumerates are those which stand out 
most in his own best work, and the most outstanding of them 
all is the first—sympathy. No amount of observation by 
itself could ever have created Riceyman Steps or The Old 
Wives’ Tale : they were born of that exquisite and penetrating 
sympathy which alone enables the artist to make of the 
ordinary—without falsification—a chronicle that enthrals. 

But there was one further attribute that Bennett himself 
demanded of the author, and it is this that gives the clue 
to the quality of his greatness. ‘‘ Above all,’ he concludes, 
the author’s mind ‘“‘ must be permeated and controlled by 
common sense.” There, in that final contradiction of 
* passionate intensity of vision,”’ speaks the essential Bennett. 
Common sense may control and permeate supreme crafts- 
manship, as it controlled and permeated Bennett the crafts- 
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man; but when “ passionate intensity ’’ enters the artist’s 
soul he and his creation escape the judgment of common sense 
as triumphantly as Lycidas escaped Dr. Johnson. In conse- 
quence it seems probable the verdict of posterity will decide 
that Arnold Bennett belongs to that very English tradition 
which includes Chaucer, Massinger, and Dr. Johnson. The 
quality of mind and the angle of vision are similar. They 
none of them feel tragically about life. They have the most 
acute perception of its pathos, and deep human sympathy 
and understanding ; but common sense will keep breaking in 
to save them from the sublime unreason that wings the 
highest flight of the spirit. Each is the man who is of the 
world : their commerce is neither with the hell that is murky 
nor with the empyrean. They are not disturbing visitants, 
but of sturdy flesh and blood—part of the English legend 
that we call sanitiy. 

So we are brought back again to the friendliness and 
affection that have underlain the recent tributes, in the 
realization that Arnold Bennett’s work is the true and just 
expression of a man with whom the world will go on being 
friendly. The men of this particular tradition in our literature 
are not temperamentally disposed to arraign life. They lack 
the ruthless passion that can bring forth a Lear: their com- 
ment on the riddle of life is in the mood of that of The Old 
Wives’ Tale: “‘ What affected her was that he had once been 
young and that he had grown old, and was now dead.” 
Arnold Bennett’s range included neither high tragedy nor 
high comedy, but within the range of the familiar and the 
normal he has revealed a sensitive response to every hint of 
courage, honesty, humour, tenderness, justice, and mercy. 
By reason of this, and by reason of his intense sympathy 
with life in all its multifariousness his place of honour in 
the particular tradition to which he belongs is assured. 


M. St. Crane BYRNE. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Soviet Five Year Plan, by H. R. Knickerbocker (John 
Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd., 8s. 6d.).—This book might be 
renamed “ Russia from Within,” for that is what it is, and 
that is why we review it here. Gradually the smoke screen 
put up round Russia is dissolving and we are at last getting 
a view, often partial and misty, of what is going on inside that 
unfortunate country. Mr. Knickerbocker was sent to Russia 
last year by the New York Evening Post to survey the 
economic field and to crack up the work of American engineers. 
This book is the result, and the illustrations alone tell a tale of 
great significance. Mr. Knickerbocker thinks the Five Years 
Plan will succeed and, as the rulers of Russia have a slave 
population to deal with, this is very probable. The plan is, 
as the author of this book says, not Communism that has been 
abandoned as impractical by the rulers of Russia, it is State 
Capitalism, and it is based on Carl Marx’s economics. Readers 
of Lord Milner’s lectures on Socialism now appearing in the 
REVIEW will have some idea of what this means. In Russia 
to-day “it is an attempt to plot for five years in advance 
the whole course of life of an entire nation of 150,000,000 . 
the Five Year Plan seeks to regulate down to the finest detail 
not only the economic development of the country, but every 
phase of its cultural, educational, scientific, artistic, medical 
and social life. From chess playing and art to tea growing 
and tron smelting the Five Year Plan has the authoritative 
word to say.” We commend the book to politically-minded 
readers and, above all, to those admirers of Messrs. Macdonald 
and Snowden who wish to “ follow Russia” in their wake. 


The Intelligence of Animals, by Frances Pitt (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 15s.).—Readers of the NATIONAL REVIEW 
know Miss Frances Pitt well. She has written in these pages 
for years and all that she has written has been delightful. 
The book just published is not a reprint of her desultory papers 
of observation on wild animals ; it is in the nature of a sequel 
to her “‘ Animal Mind.” It is therefore, although written 
with all Miss Pitt’s usual charm, a serious attempt to under- 
stand the mind and reasoning powers of animals. The book 
is divided into seven parts which deal respectively with 
Ducks and Peafowl, Horses, Dogs, Cats and Foxes, and ends 
with studies of Lemings, Cranes, Voles and Trout. Miss 
Pitt takes nothing for granted; she describes her own ex- 
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periences in watching animals and draws her own con- 
clusions. These differ in many instances from accepted beliefs, 
and she brings evidence which should shake these latter, as 
when she describes the display of peacocks, popularly supposed 
to be done for courting, Miss Pitt has seen peacocks “‘ display ” 
for the benefit of ducks or ravens, peahens being absent. 
The book is very well illustrated and is a mine of animal and 
bird lore. 


The Stars in their Courses, by Sir James Jeans (Cambridge 
University Press, 5s.).—Nothing that has recently happened 
has been more cheering than the fact that Sir James Jeans 
has become a best seller. This is a complete answer to the 
people who are always moaning about the frivolity of our 
nation and the attachment of the British to trashy literature. 
Here is a scientific work of which 75,000 copies are said to 
have been sold. Given originally as lectures on the wireless, 
the chapters are composed for the uneducated, and the 
uneducated have fallen upon the book and devoured it, 
thus showing that they know a first-rate and understandable 
book when they see it. Sir James Jeans is a great teacher. 
He makes plain the difficult and loses wonderfully little 
accuracy in so doing. He is fond of analogies, as when, in 
order to explain how the sun’s light is coloured in our atmos- 
phere, he asks us to stand by the sea and watch the waves 
pounding through the columns of a pier. Some waves, like 
the blue light waves, are broken all to pieces, others like the 
red light waves, keep their shapes and come through, and that 
is why the sun looks red and the sky blue to one’s eyes. 

Every man, woman and child should read this fascinating 
book. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller apprecia- 
tion later on. 


‘““The Endless Adventure.” Vol. 2, by F. 8S. Oliver. 
(Macmillan & Co., 15s.) 


England: Crisis, by André Siegfried. Translated from the 
French by Doris and H. H. Hemming. (Jonathan 
Cape, 10s. 6d.) 
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“The Surrender of an Empire,” by Presta H. Webster. 
(Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., 15s.) 


This is a book of reaction against the weary and indifferent people who 
have let the fruits of a victory which they had no part in winning slip 
through their fingers. It is a reaction against the pacifist propaganda which 
has been the work of those who had not the courage to defend their country 
when she was attacked, and as such our readers will welcome it. 


“The Re-birth of Conservatism,” by Dorothy Crisp. 
(Metheun & Co., Ltd.) 


This a fine, plucky little book. Introduced by Mr. John Buchan, wound 
up by Mr. Oliver Stanley, it owes its interest to the ardent and thoroughly 
sane conservatism of the author. 

There is an interesting diversion in the five end chapters written by 
young University Conservatives. If any old ones feel depressed they should 
read this book. 


“From Surtees to Sassoon,” by F. J. Harvey Darlon. 
(Morley & Mitchell Kennerly, Jr.), 6s. 
This delightful little book, as its title foretells, deals with the literature of 


fox-hunting. It is written with the zest of a man who knows his subject 
and enjoys it. 


“A Hundred Commoners,’ by James Johnston. Herbert 
Joseph. 12s. 6d. 


This consists of 100 well-written sketches of members of the House of 
Commons. Both interesting and useful. 


LEONARD FLEMMING, THE SOUTH AFRICAN FARMER AND AUTHOR, 
WROTE IN THE “NATIONAL REVIEW” :— 


“IF YOU WANT AFINE, BIG, OPEN LIFE 


“IN A COUNTRY THAT BRISTLES WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
“ANYONE WHO WILL WORK AND HAS A LITTLE CAPITAL— 


“COME TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


«SOUTH AFRICA IS UNIQUE IN ONE RESPECT; IT HAS A BODY 
“OF PEOPLE ORGANISED TO WELCOME AND HELP THE NEW 
“SETTLER. THESE PEOPLE ARE NOT EMIGRATION OFFICIALS, 
“BUT MEN AND WOMEN WHOSE ONLY INTEREST IS THAT 
“THEY WANT TO SEE MORE PEOPLE FROM THE MOTHER 
“COUNTRY SETTLE IN SOUTH AFRICA. THEY ARE WELL 
“ORGANISED, AND HAVE AN OFFICE IN LONDON AT WHICH 
«THE INTENDING SETTLER CAN BE TOLD ALL THINGS NEED- 
“FUL, THE ADDRESS IS 199 PICCADILLY, AND THE NAME IS 


“THE 1820 MEMORIAL, SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION.” 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET “N.R.” 


A REGISTER OF HOTELS OVERSEAS 


AUSTRALIA (WEST) 
ALGOORLIE.—Grand Hotel; home of Cale- 
donians and prospectors; moderate tariff. 
| PERTH ESPLANADE HOTEL.—Perth’s coolest 


_ Hotel; facing Swan River: three minutes to 
business centre. 


CANADA—BRITISH COLUMBIA 


NEW WESTMINSTER.—Hotel Russell; _first- 
class family hotel; home comforts: 75 rooms. 


NEW ZEALAND 
RUSSELL.—The home of the world’s finest deep- 
sea fishing. Tne Gables is the leading private 
hotel; accommodation for 80 guests. Telegraphic 
address, ‘‘ Gables.” 


EGYPT 
AIRO.—Victoria Hotel; select; hot and cold 
water; all private bathrooms; garden; moder- 
ate terms. 
AIRO.—Windsor Hotel, 5, Nubar Pacha Street; 
select family hotel; all modern comforts. 
Arrangements for long stay from 70 f. to 100 f. 


BELGIUM 
HEYST s/m.—Casino Hotel; no luxury but all 
comfort; facing sea; full board and lodgings 
from 7s.; open from April 1st to October.—Apply 
prospectus Manager. 
Y PRES.—Shannon, Menin Gate; Brit. owner- 
manager; English food: quiet: from 5s. day. 


BOHEMIA 
FPRANZENSBAD.—Hotel Kdnigsvilla; best lo- 
cated; most important hotel with large garden. 


FRANCE 


=A 


(CHATEAUROUX.—Grand Hotel, Sainte-Cathe- 


rine; first class; hot and cold water in bed- 
rooms; R.A. and A.A.—C. Ribstein. 


PARIS.—Hotel Bayard, 11, Rue Richer; family; 
very central; most comfortable; moderate 

charges. 

PARIS.—Imperial Hotel, 4, rue Christophe- 
Colomb (Champs-Elysées); modern comfort; 

good family hotel. 

PARIS.—English Family Hotel, 7, Avenue Presi- 
dent Wilson; modern comforts; pension from 

50 francs. 

PARIS.—Hotel du Rhone, 5, rue J. J. Rousseau; 
all comforts; English-speaking staff. 


ITALY 
FLORENCE.—Hotel Grande Bretagne, Lungarno 
Acciaiuoli; first class; quiet; central; full 
south. 
ROME.—Victoria Hotel. A home abroad; quiet 
and central; opposite Borghese gardens. 


LUXEMBOURG 


[_UXEMBOURG.—Vianden Grand Hotel, Enscn., 
Klopp Eicher; first-class hotel; terrasse; 
park; garage. 


SPAIN 
ALGECIRAS.—Hotel Reina Cristina; first class; 
large garden of 16 acres; frequent saloon 
steamers to and from Gibraltar. Under English 
management. 


SWITZERLAND 
GENEVA.—Grand Hotel de la Paix; facing lake 
and Mont Blanc: entirely renovated; now one 
of the nicest hotels in Switzerland; much appre- 
ciated by English people. 

[ NTERLAKEN.—Hotel National, on the Prome- 
nade; latest comforts: moderate terms. 
LAUSANNE.—Hotel Cecil; first class; all modern 

conveniences; beautiful view Lake and Alps. 
LAUSANNE.—Hotel Victoria; the favourite high- 
class English notel; gardens; moderate terms. 
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